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On the Origin and Progress of our National Character. 


An attempt to point out some of the distinguishing fea- 
tures in the origin and progress of our national character, 
and to urge a few reasons in favour of the stability of our civil 
institutions, we hope will not prove entirely without interest 
to our readers. Our limits require us to be brief and im- 
perfect ; the subject can here be but partially unfolded ;— 
but considered in all its bearings, it will amply repay the 
investigating mind, and animate the heart of the good citi- 
zen. 

Perhaps it may be urged that we have yet no strongly 
marked national characteristicks, and this may be true in a 
qualified sene, and the reason plain. Our territory is so 
widely extended, and the population so scattered, the origin- 
al settlements were made by so many different classes of 
men, such modifications have been occasjoned by the sepa- 
ration intosovereign states, by the diversified laws resulting 
from such separation, by the influence of foreign emigra- 
tion ; and withal the various elements have so lately been 
combined, that it would be strange indeed were there no dis- 
tinctive peculiarities existing in some parts of the nation, 
not to be found in others. However this may ke, there are 
well defined traits in the unbounded spirit of enterprize, 
the sacred regard for free institutions of government and 
the prevalence of intelligence and good habits, that present 
themselves most forcibly tothe mind. In speaking of the 
origin of our national character, especially in this part of 
the union, from which the best qualities have been gathered 
and extended, it seems proper to revert to the situation of 
England prior to the colonial establishment on these shores. 
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The protestant reformation that was introduced into Eng- 
land by accident, or rather through the momentary passion 
of Henry VIII. acquired a vast increase of consistency 
and strength on the accession of Elizabeth. During her 
reign, many of the superstitious observances of the church 
of Rome were abolished ; the principles of protestantism 
gained ground, and though very imperfect in their operation 
and still incumbered with much of the pomp and circum- 
stance of the catholic worship, a broad foundation was laid 
for a mighty change in the abstract principles and practical 
concerns of government. ‘The restraints that had encircled 
the intellectual nature of man for ages, were gradually dis- 
appearing. But the progress was slow and hesitating ; it 
was impossible for the mind to free itself at once from the 
thraldom that had endured so long, and the degradation that 
had been so complete. The prisoner released from the fet- 
ters that have confined him for years, does not immediately 
regain the free exercise of his limbs. 

[he house of Tudor continued to rule with an authority 
well nigh absolute ; and James who possessed the same ar- 
bitrary feelings, without the distinguished talent for govern- 
ment, that belonged to his immediate predecessor, seemed 
resolved to maintain without diminution, the power and pre- 
rogatives of the throne. 

These lofty notions of kingly power were inherited by 
Charles, and were exhibited in many measures during the 
reign of that misguided, but amiable prince. The royal 
prerogative had been extended so far in many instances, as 
to do away the force of law; the star chamber and high 
commission courts, were in the full exercise of their unde- 
fined jurisdiction ; arbitrary imprisonments became fre- 
quent; taxes levied without the intervention of parliament ; 
compulsatory loans, unauthorized exactions and monopolies 
were the common methods in use for supplying the wants of 
a needy king. Had these abuses been of unfrequent occur- 
rence, they might have been endured, rather than hazard 
the peace of the nation by a revolutionary effort. But mis- 
rule ahd violence had spread over the land in every form ; 
the government had become tyrannical in principle and prac- 
tice ; concessions were no sooner made than retracted ; in 
short, no course was left to the oppressed, but either to sub- 
mit quietly to bondage or to make vigorous exertions to re- 
gain justice and right. 

It cannot be denied that till then the rights of mankind 
had not been thoroughly understood, and that the nation 
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had possessed but little well regulated liberty. There was 
more indeed, in England, than on the continent, but none that 
was firmly established and secure. The great charter had 
been violated so frequently, that many of its provisions were 
but a dead letter. , Nor were the religious rights of the sub- 


ject less in need of protection than his civil liberty. The 


Church of England had indeed succeeded to the Roman See, 
and the individual had gained somewhat by the transfer.— 
Still the liturgy remained, with but little alteration, the sol- 
emn pageantry, the modes and forms of worship existed in 
part, and the: people were in the situation of Blackstone, 
who came to New-Engiand to be well rid of the Lord Bish- 
eps, and removed from Boston to avoid the Lord brethren. 
A disposition was manifested to bring the English church, 
as it regarded ceremonial observances, into a close resem- 
blance to that of Rome. Conformity to the established wor- 
ship had been strictly required by Elizabeth, and many 
suffered persecution by resisting the royal mandate. The 
same attempts were renewed by Charles ; but another age 
had arrived, and new difficulties were encountered in every 
endeavor to cempel obedience. No one was so forward in 
these measures as the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
zeal and learning were superior to his prudence. The more 
rigid amongst the protestants rejected, with horror, the idle 
and ostentatious paradethat belonged tothe Roman Catho- 
lics, in the most corrupt state of their religion. About doc- 
trines there was no contention ; it was merely discipline and 
rites that drew the broad line of separation at that time.* 
Doctrinal differences, had there been any, might have been 
healed ; for it is a principle of man’s nature, frequently to 
yield the substance, whilst he is tenacious of forms, or to 
accede to the one, whilst be views the other with holy 
dread. So it was atthat time ; the use of the surplice, the 
crucifix, and copes, the ceremonies observed in the approach 


to the altar, and in administering the sacramental elements, 


tended to increase the points of difference already numerous 
and embittered. 

There existed at this time a large class of individuals, sep- 
arated from the rest of the nation by striking peculiarities, 





* And so itis now. Indeed, so comparative'y insignificant are the differences in essen- 
tials between the churches of FPngiand and home, that» proposition has ‘ately been laid 
before the Eng'ish public. respecting th coalition of the two reiigiens, and recommended 
by 2 Bishop of the esrablished church, who openiy deciares that these differences are but 
slight, existing only on minor points ; and who expresses a strong p. rsuxsion of the prac- 
ticabili:y of such a union. Stiil it is not probable that such @ desirabie measnre wil! soon 
be adopted. Thedeep rooted prcjudices of ages are first to be eradicat-d, and those who 
have always regarded each other as en: ies, must learn the hard !essonf forbearance— 


yea, of amity. And, after ali, would it not be a Holy Alliance against the dissenters? 
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who had first attracted notice about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and had met with severity from Elizabeth, 
on account of their persevering dissent from the innovations 
intreduced in the forms of the established church. These 
were the Puritans. At that time, their number was small, 
and they possessed none of the artificial distinctions of rank 
orwealth. In the early part of the reign of Charles, they 
had become quite numerous ; still; however, they had to 
contend against seemingly fearful odds. ‘The royal party, 
though shorn of some of its heams, was imposing and strong ; 
the divine right of kings, and the consequent doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience, were far from being antiquated ; indeed, 
they were openly asserted and defended by those who may 
be termed the ultra royalists of that day. The church, with 
all her power, the royal party, in short, all who through 
fear or reverence cherished the mouldering abuses of a 
darker age, united vigorously in the arbitrary measures pur- 
sued against therising party. But all would not do; there 
was a spirit abroad, in the more thinking part of the com- 
munity, hardly aware of its own strength, that gave promise 
of better things. The mild lustre of christianity had been 
separated by the puritans from the childish parade of the 
church of Rome; and there was an increasing disposition to 
divest religious observances of that splendor that had en- 
grossed the imagination, and had.acted as an impediment to 
higher aspirations, and to enable man, without the aid of 
sensible objects, to hold more immediate communion with 
his Maker. This spirithad extended itself, till it included 
many men in the middle classes of society, distinguished 
above the age for firmness of character and correct views, 
and possessing much influence in the community. Single 
handed, the puritans could not have withstood the weight of 
royal power ; an accession of strength from some quarter 
was essential, and this was furnished by the rash conduct of 
Charles himseif. 

The abuses of prerogative, and the noble opposition of | 
Seymour, Hambden and Wentworth, about the time when 
the celebrated petition of right passed both houses in par- 
liament, created an excitement, and immediately formed a 
rallying point, around which the friends of civil liberty 

athered in strong array. With these the puritans became 
identified, and acted in concert till church and state were 
crushed by their combined efforts. Fortunately for this 
country, our ancestors withdrew from this melancholy con- 
flict ere it arrived at its horrid and guilty consummation. 
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They withdrew, as it seems to us, at precisely the fortunate 
moment when much light had been shed upon the science 
of government, and before puritanical notions had been car- 
ried to excess. At home, the apparent sanctity of the pu- 
ritans, and their abhorrence of religious parade, were doubt- 
less increased by the severity they had experienced : but, 
as they gained in power, this same sanctity quickened into 
fanaticism, or degenerated into hypocrisy. The tree that 
was transplanted became vigorous and healthy, whilst that 
which remained in its native soil, though it increased more 
rapidly and overshadowed the land, contained the seeds of 
its own decay and soon perished, 

It was under these circumstances that New-England was 
first settled. The leaders amongst the emigrants were prin- 
cipally of the clergy, or others who possessed sound Jearn- 
ing and judgment, in addition to the stern principles of their 
faith. ‘The state of society that soon prevailed was rather 
peculiar, and deserves a short notice. 

Light and darkness were struggling for the ascendency in 
the land which the puritans had abandoned. They threw 
off at once, the remnants of the feudal system, the acknowl- 
edgment of the divine right of kings, and all its accompany- 
ing absurdities. Asreligion was the great cause of the em- 
igration, it lay at the foundation of their whole polity, tinc- 
tured all their proceedings and was visible in all their legis- 
lative enactments. ‘They were a body distinct from the rest 
of the world—they seemed for some time like a large fami- 
ly, united in feelings and sentiments, having the same great 
object in view, and actuated by the same common principle. 
Christianity, in its purity, is a religion friendly to the civil 
interests of man; but when corrupted, it is a powerful engine 


in enslaving the mind. Salvation, through faith in the church, - 


a mere human institution, is the main doctrine of the catho- 
lic religion ; the authority of the Pope and the Priesthood, 
auricular confessions,and absolutions, all together, form a sys- 
tem that tends to any thing,but intellectual, or civil freedom. 
Accordingly, we can find no country in Europe, really free, 
that has adhered to the church of Rome; nor partially free, 
unless the effect of this adherence has been modified by oth- 
er very powerful causes. But the religion of the puritans, 
which has been aptly termed the diffidence of dissent, admit- 
ted no infallible authority in man—it was jealous of all in- 
terference, and finally, conducted its followers to enlightened 
views in all the most interesting concerns of life. The char- 
acter of these men was happily formed; it contained no in- 
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gredient of slavery—there was nothing temporizing—it was 
not the creature of circumstances—of short-lived, accident- 
al impulse—but was full of calm unwavering resolve, of high 
moral courage, that difficulties and dangers could not con- 
quer. All this is manifest, when we look at the eariy histo- 
ry of the Colonists-—when we observe their strong attach- 
ment to their peculiar faith—their resolute denial of the right 
of appeal in civil causes to the parent country—and the right 
of imposing taxes ; for even this was denied, a century be- 
fore the revolution. Nor is it less manifest, in their bold ex- 
ercise of many of theacts of sovereignty—in establishing a 
house of delegates, elected by the freemen, a power not grant- 
ed by the charter, in coining money, and in the early confed- 
epation of the New-England colonies. 

Free institutions, however ardently loved, cannot be long 
supported, nor a high moral tone be diffused through a com- 
munity, unless cherished and aided by a general prevalence 
of knowledge. The colonists seemed to be fully aware of 
its importance ; in the measures that were adopted, the cler- 
gy, who are the principal patrons and depositaries of learn- 
ing in an early state of society, took the lead. Most of them 
had been educated at Cambridge or Oxford, and were learn- 
ed according tothe times. They well knew the value of ed- 
ucation, for it had given them importance and influence in 
society. ‘They were anxious for the welfare of Church and 
State, and te provide able successors to themselves; their ad- 
vice was followed, not only in individual cases, but in the 
more weighty concerns of civil government. 

Jt is no intention of ours, to give unqualified praise to the 
elergy of that period, as it regards catholicism in religious 
principle, or conduct. Suffice it to say, that toleration of 
any sect but one’s own, was universally considered at that 
time, as a c\octrine absolutely heretical, as subversive of all 
religious faith and discipline ; it was spoken 2.‘ainst, written 
against, preached against. Indeed, where this body of men 
is not kept in awe by the civil authority, 1 spirit of intoler- 
ance will rage, proving the truth of the remark of Montes- 
quieu, that “ it isa principle that every religion which is 
persecuted, becomes itself persecuting, for #s soon as by 
some accidental turn, it arises from persecution, it attacks 
the religion that persecuted it.” The laws against the ana- 
baptists,and especially against the Quakers,not then so order- 
ly a people as at present, were severe in the extreme, and ex- 
ecuted tothe very letter. On the other band, ! do not wish 
to detract from the many great and good qualities the clergy 
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at that period possessed, or to think lightly of the numerous 
and important obligations that we their posterity owe to 
their memory ; indeed, religious principle, refined moral 
feeling, and the means of acquiring knowledge, are the no- 
blest legacy a community can receive. 

The obligation to support Schools, was enforced to the 
end, as is expressed in an ancient statute, “ that learning may 
not be buried in the graves of our forefathers.” A system 
of education, in substance, the same as now exists, was ear- 
ly adopted, and a higher literary institution was established 
to supply the public wants—-an institution, in its origin and 
whole history, never behind the spirit of the age. The gen- 
eral system of education, diffused light in every quarter, and 
the standard of action and character was consequently ele- 
vated. The humblest individual received the rudiments of 
learning, and} *ould raise himself by his own efforts to stand- 
ing and influe’ se in society. He became more of an intel- 
lectual being, . » could no longer be operated upon, as it were, 
mechanically, . ~ough the medium of his passions—his ca- 
pacity of though. grew wider and wider—the dignity of his 
nature was better understood—his rights and attainments ex- 
erted a reciprocal influence ; far from acting through the im- 
pulse of feeling, it became necessary to address his reason. 
Thus situated, he was qualified to act understandingly in civ- 
il affairs and to exercise important political rights, and to 
feel the laudable pride of a citizen. General intelligence, 
wealth, and good government, flourished with christianity 
and learning, for their foundation. There were some other 
eircumstances of favorable tendency in the early colonial 
history. At the first emigration, the government was in some 
measure, a theocracy: the code of laws, proclaimed from 
Sinai, at least, those parts which gave to the eldest son, a 
double portion in the inheritance, and defined capital crimes 
to the number of nineteen or twenty, early went into effect. 
The colenists paid this code their devout homage, not reflect- 
ing that it was loca: in its nature, binding only ona rude, un- 
gratefu! people, who were just emerging from barbarism, and 
not adapted to the necessities of a modern community. Re- 
course was therefore had to the common law, as better suit- 
ed to regulate the concerns and intercourse of civilized soci- 
ety : a law which we freely call, a lawof liberty, notwith- 
standing all that has of late been written against it. How 
can it be otherwise, since it recognizes and enforc- 
es the right of commons to establish general Legis- 
lative assemblies—makes all offices but the very highest, elec 
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tive, denies the right of primogenture in the succession to 
property, establishes courts of judicature in every county ; 
and above all, doesso much for the security of the subject in 
giving origin to trial by jury? These were its main princi- 
ples in the time of the Saxons; afterwards,indeed,almost bur- 
ied under the arbitrary constructions and enslaving doctrines 
of the Normans. It was introduced here in its original pu- 
rity,divested of the fiction of feudal tenures and its consequents 
of aids, reliefs, primerseizin, wardship, marriage, corrup- 
tion of blood and fines for alienation, which were brought in 
at the conquest, or were afterwards engrafted on the main 
stock. The Colonists simplified land titles and the process 
of conveyancing, gave form and purity to the elective fran- 
chise,and ease, economy and despatch to redress in the courts 
of law. ‘They further altered the code in succeeding years, 
according to the circumstances of their situation, and the pe- 
culiarities of their character. The prevalence of knowl- 
edge led them to clear views of the system of law that was 
to be their protection and defence ; all acts of government, 
were made public, and invited discussion ; the people were 
called upon to take part in elections and te exercise the civil 
administration in counties and towns. All these things made 
them watchful of changes in the laws, and gave them a cor- 
rect understanding of political rights and measures. It was 
in this way, that errors and prejudices were dispelled, and 
an attachment to wholesome, well regulated liberty, cultiva- 
ted—of that liberty whose cause ts of too much dignity to be 
sullied by turbulence and tumult. During the times of simpli- 
city that early prevailed,the influence of the clergy, as has al- 
ready been remarked, was extensive and powerful in almost 
every department. But as society increased, its institutions 
were multiplied, and the simplicity of the fathers gave way 
by degrees to habits consequent upon the civil improvement 
and growing refinement that were diffused. The relations 
between the citizens became more numerous and complex, 
the concerns of government, and the interpretation of the 
laws more laborious, and requiring more intense study and 
greater discrimination of mind. Although these changes 
were going on, the clergy were regarded with the high res- 
pect belonging to their character and office, but blind rever- 
ence was yielding to a more rational attachment. Nor was 
this effected by religious feuds, such as now prevail: 
it was the result of the natural progress of the mind. 
At this time, the profession of law, as a distinct pro- 
fession, rose to notice and influeice. The systematic 
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study of the law, is an era in our history. In early times, 
the field of its exercise was very limited; the whole business 
of life—the whole intercourse of saciety, were too simple to 
require it. Strong natural sense, and a general education, 
were sufficient to enable the magistrates, that is, the assis- 
tants to judge righteous judgment. It was generally consid- 
ered their duty, and they were usually applied to, to give le- 
gal advice in all difficulties that occurred. The profession 
of law seemedto be in no high repute, if we may judge from 
the fact, that attorneys were forbidden to sit as deputies in 
the General Court. It demanded a wider range—it is the 
offspring of an age, somewhat advanced in population, refine- 
ment, the arts, and in the innumerable connections in an in- 
creasing and highly civilized community. Accordingly, we 
find, that soon after the province charter went into operation 
in Massachusetts, and about the same time in most of the 
other colonies, this profession grew into importance and dis- 
tinction. It justifies the remark of Burke, as being “ a sci- 
ence, which does more to quicken and invigorate the under- 
standing, than all the other kinds of learning put together.” 
It is best adapted by the nature of its studies, and reflections 
upon the nature and operation of law, and its close connection 
with the science of government, to protect against the inva- 
sion of rights and give a proper impulse to public opinion. 
The effect soon became apparent, when foreign oppression 
called into exercise the brightest talents of the country. Ma- 
ny lawyers, and ripe and good lawyers, too, came forward 
well qualified to explain and illustrate correct political prin- 
ciples, and to defend the rights of their fellow citizens from 
the attacks of encroaching power. They were the principal 
and most able writers against the claims set up by the moth- 
ercountry. Tothem may be attributed, we believe without 
arrogance, the praises of diffusing and fixing in the public 
mind, the true limit of the authority of the crown and the 
rights and duties of the subject, when that authority was 
transgressed ; of allaying the ferment when too much ex- 
cited, and giving it new impulse when too feeble. 

Their profession gave them a knowledge of the nature 
and extent of the common law, and of the course and detail 
of English history 7 it led them back to the origin of their 
liberties, and guided them in the pursuit ; it brought mind 
into collision with mind ; it operated not merely by writ- 
ings, but in leading them into the busy haunts of men, by 
that living eloquence, that coming from the heart reaches 
the heart, active and efficient. Hence it was, that when 
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dangers were gathering fast, and the days drawing nigh in 
which many were ready to exclaim, we have no pleasure 
in them, they were called to the most important offices, and 
ably kept up the ardor of public sentiment. In these various 
ways was national character formed and that liberty se- 


cured— 


‘¢ Such as Columbia saw arise, 
When she sprang forth a Pallas armed and undefil’d.” 


Our regard for popular institutions has doubtless been 
increased by the experience we have had of their many 
excellencies. Many, however, entertain fears that these 
institutions will be of short continuance ; they predict the 
separation of jarring elements and our return to a political 
chaos. Such views, it appears to us, are not well founded. 
It is granted that there are many things whose tendency is to 
produce separation, but other and more powerful agents are 
at work in strengthening the ties of unionand harmony. The 
situation of Europe augurs well for us, for many coming years. 
The alliance of the monarchs, in support of legitimacy and 
antiquated abuse, is an open avowal of principles that are 
at war with the spirit ef the age, and the privileges we val- 
ue most highly : nor can it be reasonably doubted, that did 
the power exist, the pretence would not be wanting to degrade 
this land to the condition of Italy and Spain. The support- 
ers of these-principles look with hatred upon the practical 
illustrations of the benefit of self-government, by which their 
own situation is rendered more insecure: their subjects will 
examine and receive the light that gradually dawns upon the 
mind. But the time is not yet: the stiesile of liberty with 
oppression, is usually long and bitter. ‘This combination 
against the rights of man, it seems to us, will bind us_ more 
intimately together: the effect will soon be visible. Our in- 
ternal differences and jealousies will sink into comparative 
insignificance; and there is no danger that contentions at home, 
however violent—that factions, however zealous, will shake 
the foundations of our government ; at least, while the dark 
clouds continue, that hang over the Europeancontinent. Nor, 
again, are we to apprehend danger from the fate of the an- 
cient Commonwealth. This has long been a favorite theme 
of declamation with superficial politicians. 

Apart from all our own experience, it may be affirmed, 
that they who hold up the old government, as an example of 
what we are to become, reason from imperfect analogies, that 
are always deceptive and inconclusive. It is an attempt to 
apply the same rules of construction toan intelligent nation, 
that answers only for a community somewhat ignorant and 


depraved. 
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All these governments, whether bringing power into one 
common centre, or giving unlimited authority to one individ- 
valor to a few, or distributing it into two, three, or four 
branches, were defective ; because, in ene case, the author- 
ity of the individual became so despotic, that nothing but the 
extreme of popular violence, could overthrow it; in anoth- 
er, each one sought his own aggrandizement, without regard 
to the general good ; and worst of all, where the government 
was centered in one popular assembly, injustice, disorder 
and corruption, always ran riot—directing its power, than 
which nothing could be more tyrannical—none more oppres- 
sive against the wisest and purest citizens, and possessing 
allthe characteristics of a mob, excepting a specious show 
of order in its lawless irregularities and crimes. In none of 
these forms was power so constituted as to be subject to any 
salutary legal check. Did any error prevail, was there any 
defective part that required separation from the rest, the 
whole system became disorganized, and a revolution, instead 
of eradicating the evil, generally revived it in a new form. 
To the principal civilized nations of antiquity we are in- 
deed deeply indebted for philosophy, science, literature and 
the arts; but for little that is valuable in the science of gov- 
ernment, excepting the warning they give us, that we ma 
shun the evils that were fatal tothem. Permanent well 
regulated liberty they did not possess. Patricians and ple- 
beians, kings, Senates, Ephori, archons and Commons were 
in almost acontinued conflict. And it may be doubted wheth- 
er the ancient states were sufficiently enlightened to support 
free institutions, even had the true modus of government been 
discovered. The true system of checks and balances was 
comparatively of modern introduction, or was rather the re- 
sult of accident and circumstance, and a careful watching 
of opportunities. It came to maturity in England, and was 
adopted here with some alteration, and improvements, not 
affecting the principle of the distribution of power between 
the executive and legislative branches, and a distinct and in- 
dependent Judiciary. Besides this, and not to make mention 
of the art of printing and the diffusion of knowledge, those 
great preventives of the degeneracy of the human mind, 
there was nothing in the religion of the ancients, to give 
stability and purity to public or private character ; although 
splendid in its rites, it was incongruous and gross. Their di- 
vinities were merely personifications of human passions, 
affections, virtues and vices,with more than mortal power, but 
above the moral obligations that bind man to his duty. It 
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was a religion,adapted to a superstitious people ;a people whe 
were fond of passion and strong excitement—-who were too 
material to feel a spiritual worship; and were to be operated 
upon, only through the medium of sensible objects. Hence, 
images, a gorgeous worship, oracles, prodigies, and sacrifi- 
ces, all that was brilliant and mystical, were requisite to ar- 
rest the attention. Learning, philosophy and refinement, 
were the inmates of the Academy, the palace, and the por- 
tico ; sanctuaries apart from the world, and only accessible 
to the initiated few ; whilst the popular mind, dark and de- 
praved, was looked upon as a hateful thing. Their oratory, 
too, at least that part which was exercised in the assemblies 
of the people, was full of loud appeals to the passions ; nor 
did the state of society require, as at the present day, at 
least amongst our deliberate countrymen, that man’s rea- 
sonable nature should be stirred, and that he should be 
prompted to action by something like argument. Indeed, 
the most important features of society have been so essential- 
ly changed, after the lapse of nineteen centuries, that to 
judge of what is, by what has been, would be as unphilosophi- 
cal and irrational, as to affirm, that, because a particular re- 
lation once existed between a certain cause and an effect, the 
same relation will continue when the cause is modified or 
changed, or a new combination of causes is introduced. 
Amongst other things, calculated to give stability to the union, 
the Supreme Federal Court holds a distinguished place. This 
is the only country, in which judicial tribunals have the pow- 
er of deciding on the validity of laws, when tested by the 
constitution. In one class of cases, in particular, the excel- 
lence of this court becomes manifest: that is, when the au- 
thority of the Union and that of an individual state, come 
into collision, on some important constitutional question. 
Although much excitement is occasionally produced amongst 
those who entertain an exalted opinion of state sovereignty, 
this court possesses so wholesome and independent a power, 
it is so respectable in itself, and derives such additional sup- 
port from enlightened public opinion, that its judgments go 
forth to the world with a high and imposing sanction. Its 
mode of construing.the provisions of the constitution, not 
according to the letter that killeth, but according to an enlarg- 
edand equitable spirit that gives life and energy, is of the 
same beneficial tendency. No tribunal would be devised, bet- 
ter suited to go between contending sovereignties, and mark 
their respective boundaries; no umpire could be selected 
more upright and free from local prejudices. And here, we 
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cannot forbear paying our feeble tribute of praise, to the em- 
inent qualities of Chief Justice Marshall. He, more than 
any other individual, has given strength and consistency to 
our national government, by his construction of great consti- 
tutional provisions, His is the ruling mind—-the deep compre- 
hensive, philosophical spirit that spreads over and penetrates 
every subject which it grasps. They who have read his lumin- 
ous expositions of constitutional law,and have followed his fine 
strain of reasoning on general principles, will not say that 
we speak too highly of his importance and merits. 

The facilities of intercourse are continually making us 
better acquainted with every part of the country, and as- 
similating our interests and feelings ; the improvements in 
roads and stage coaches, the power of steam, our lakes and 
canals and navigable rivers, have, in some measure, enabled 
us to realize the lover’s prayer in the comparative annihila- 
tion of time and space. Although occasionally a turbulent 
spirit of declamation spreads itself around, it wastes away 
Sy neglect, or sinks into insignificance. In most other coun- 
tries it would meet with notice, opposition would give it 
strength, punishment would give it notoriety and excite 
sympathy ; the sufferer would retain a lasting remembrance 
ofthe injury ; the fury of resentment might be concealed, 
but not quenched. The opposite course saves us from pop- 
ular tumults and malignant feelings. The steam, that by 
too great compression bursts forth with violence and spreads 
devastation, becomes harmless when ellowed to mingle with 
theair.. The only lasting attachment to free forms of gov- 
ernment must be founded on the approbation of an intelli- 
gent community. if these forms are ever overthrown, it 
must be by the extremes of violence, to which would suc- 
ceed contentions between individual States, or different 
coalitions of States; or else a stern military despotism. 
One generation brought up in ignorance and vicious habits 
would destroy the nation and turn these hallowed seats into 
waste places. Corruption, that is too apt to increase with 
the increase of refinement and luxury—whose course, 
at first, is secret and noiseless, and then appears without 
a blush beforethe world, and infects ali classes in society, 
is to be greatly dreaded. But we may be assured, should 
we ever become disunited, and fall from our high and com- 
manding station, it will be the result of ourown degeneracy 
and degradation. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM F. J» 


My journey to New Bedford has been performed, and 
while on the way, I heard, saw and thought of many things 
which I knew would be interesting to you, and if ivouen 
have written as I rode, should doubtless have taxed your 
patience with half a dozen sheets. I intended to have writ- 
ten you soon after my return, but in my absence numerous 
little matters floated along and lodged at my door, in them- 
selves mostly trifling, but in the aggregate demanding con- 
siderable attention ; and in the mean time my roadside reso- 
lution was deferred and disabled, my materials confused 
and displaced by fresher transactions, and a few desultory 
sketches and observations are all I am now able to give you. 
I congratulate you however, as wellas myself, in escaping 
the budget with which IJ threatened you on the way; but 
lest I should be all introduction and ne application, (a very 
common fault) I will proceed to a brief notice of the towns 
Mrs. and I passed through, viz. Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Milton, Quincy, Braintree, Weymouth, Abiagton, North 
Bridgewater, Bridgewater, Middleborough, Rochester, Fair- 
haven and New-Bedford. Roxbury, I presume, derives its 
name from its numerous rocks and berries. This supposi- 
tion is founded on the circumstance of its being spelt in the 
ancient records, Rocks berry. This town has three Unitari- 
an Societies, one Universalist, and one Baptist Society. 
Dorchester was named from a town in England, and Milton 
probably in honor ef the immortal bard. Quincy owes its 
name, as well as much of its fame, to the illustrious family 
of that name which early settled there, and from which our 
worthy and “efficient” Mayor descended. He is of the 
sixth generation from the first settler there, and lives on the 
same spot. It is very pleasant and retired, and borders on 
Boston Bay, where he has erected very extensive salt-works. 
There are on the estate about five miles of hedge fence, 
which makes an elegant and uniform appearance, and at the 
same time is so completely and thickly grown, as to defy the 
most unruly cattle. I cannot resist the temptation of relat- 
ing a circumstance Which happened at this hospitable man- 
sion, and was very honorable to the parties concerned. Mr. 
Quincy gave a dinner to the trustees of the Mass. Agricultu- 
ral Society, and President Adams was invited of course. 
One of the trustees unexpectedly brought Col. Pickering 
with him, (the Col. takes great interest in agriculture) whose 
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presence produced some agitation, when they were inform- 
ed that the President was every moment expected. As soon 
as he arrived at the door, Mr. Quincy informed him that 
Col. Pickering was within. He very mildly replied, that 
“he had as lief see Col. P. as any body else;” and added, 
that “he expected to see him in heaven.” maser od 
they met, shook hands very cerdially, and appeared glad to 
see each other. ‘This was the first time they had met since 
the President dismissed Col. P. from the office of Secretary 
of State in 1798. The father of our Mayor was the orator 
spoken of in Tudor’s Otis, and his name should be held in 
sweet remembrance by every friend to his country. No 
history has as yet done full and ample justice to the efforts 
and sacrifices of this ardent and devoted lover of liberty, in 
assisting to bring about our glorious revolution. His writ- 
ings, which are numerous, are in the son’s possession; and it 
is hoped that he will at no very distant day, gratify his fel- 
low citizens by publishing a biography of his father. 

Dorchester has two Unitarian Societies, and one Calvinis- 
tic. Quincy, one Unitarian Society and an Episcopal 
Church. These towns are all in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, are very pleasant aad fertile, abounding in choice 
farms, elegant country seats, and every thing common to 
New-England ; not excepting luxury, superfluity and ex- 
travagance, the natural consequences of great wealth. The 
town last named has given birth to some of the first men in 
America, viz. John Adams, Josiah Quincy, John Hancock, 
John Q. Adams, &c. 

In the Quincey burying-greund is an elegant marble mon- 
ument, enclosed with an iron railing, erected by the Mayor 
of Boston, to the memory of his father and mother. The 
elosing part of the inscription is as follows : 


“ Stranger ! in contemplating this monument as the frail tribute of filial affection, 
Glows thy bold breast with patriotic flame ? 
Let his example point the path of fame : 
Or seeks thy heart, averse from publick strife, 
The milder graces of domestic life ? 
Her kindred virtues let thy soul revere, 
And o’er the best of mother’s, drop a tear 


President Adams has erected four of as durable granite 
monuments as can be built; two of them are solid block. 
They are designed to perpetuate the memory of his great- 
great-grandfather, great-grandfather, grandfather and fa- 
ther, with appropriate inscriptions ; they will, to all appear- 
ance, last as long as the ground they stand upon. In a very 
few more years his own will be reared: I took the liberty 
of calling on this venerable statesman, and found him quite 
pleasant and cheerful ; and though he is somewhat debilitat- 
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ed in body, his mind and memory are still firm. His decay 
is like that ofa pasture oak. His mansion appears venera- 
ble and convenient ; every thing about him is economical, 
without even the shadow of extravagance. He is a true 
descendant of the Pilgrims, and dwells upon their charac- 
ters with profound respect and veneration. He is one of the 
Patriarchs of New-England. 

There are inexhaustible ledges of granite in this town ; 
not quite so handsome and light colored as the New-Hamp- 
shire State House, but they find a ready market in the city, 
and the stone business in Quincy, is becoming great and 
permanent. A canal is just begun to be opened from the 
landing places towards the ledges, which will greatly facil- 
itate the transportation of the stone. 

Braintree and Weymouth, are next to Quincy, and they 
resemble New-Hampshire more than any other towns in 
the old Colony ; rocks and hills, and hills and rocks. 
Braintree was probably named from a town in England. It 
was inhabited by a few settlers as early as 1622or 3, and cal- 
led Mount Wallaston. It was a part of Boston until 1639,after 
which time it included Quincy and Randolph. These towns 
were both set off about forty years ago. There are per- 
sons now living in Braintree, only the fourth generation 
from the Pilgrims. Braintree has one Calvinistic, and one 
Unitarian Society, and Weymouth the same. Abington isa 
pleasant town, with pretty good land; has four religious 
Societies, I believe mostly Calvinistic. One of their minis- 
ters was dismissed a few years since, for turning Swedenbor- 
gian. East-Bridgewater, North-Bridgewater, and Bridge- 
water, are very pleasant towns—land tolerable. They havea 
number of religious societies, of which, only one I believe 
is Unitarian; and from this about twenty have seceded, and 
formed a society of Swedenborgians. Middleborough is a 
very large town ; some parts quite pleasant. It has four 
Baptist, and three Congregational societies. We arrived 
here from Quincy, in the forenoon about twenty-eight miles. 
Mrs. being much fatigued, staid at Middleborough, 
at the house of Mr. Standish, and I proceed to New-Bedford, 
passing through Rochester and Fairhaven. The only things 
I saw worthy of notice in Rochester, were its large ponds, 
on the banks of which, is the degenerate remnant of a once 
powerful tribe of Indians, (the name I do not know) owning 
lands and occupying some eight or ten miserable huts—like 
the last glimmerings of a once brilliant torch, now just 
about to expire for want of its own native energy and ele- 
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ment. [ noticed two burying-grounds in the woods, and 
nearly all the graves-stones of one of them were rough and 
without letters. I could not conceive the use of them, un- 
less they served as a sort of landmark to the undertaker. 
Fairhaven is truly named ; the water in the haven or har- 
bor flows up between this place and New-Bedford, from 
Buzzard’s Bay, and forms a fair haven indeed. From Fair- 
haven the beautiful: town of New-Bedford presents itself, 
with its steeples and forest of masts and shipping. Its 
wharves were lined with hogsheads of oil. Many of the 
houses are elegant, and most of them handsome; and in the 
vicinity are many productive farms, with large stone walls 
and thrifty fruit trees. The town stands high, having a gen- 
tle rise from the wharves nearly half a mile ; so that nearly 
all overlook, and are overlooked. Nearly half this people 
are Friends, and that half is about equally divided between 
the old order and the new-lights (as they are called ;) 
the former adhering more strictly to their peculiarities, than 
the latter. The Friends have two or three meeting-houses : 
one of which is a very large, plain, and thorough building 
of brick, and newly erected. | was told that nearly all the 
wealth of the place was in the hands of the Quakers; and 
that they disbursed it with a liberal hand to the destitute. 
The whale fishery has made them rich; but that business 
has been, for two or three years past, and will be, for as ma- 
ny tocome,extremely depressed. This state of things has 
caused this once flourishing place to droop. Many failures 
have taken place since the depression of trade, of which 
only two or three are among the Quakers. These oilmen, 
and the Boston tallow chandlers, have had some clashing of 
late, the former petitioning Congress to encourage the oil 

business, and the latter remonstrating against it. There is 
one Calvinistic, one Baptist, and one Unitarian Society in 
this place. Mr. Dewey, a very able man, and formerly col- 

league with Dr. Channing, of Boston, was settled over the 

latter Society, a year since, and I was told by a Baptist, 

whose prejudices, I suppose, rather leaned against him, that 

he had drawn together the most respectable society in the 
place. By this remark, ] understood him to mean the rich- 

est—a great number of the liberal Quakers are among bis 

hearers.—There is a small piece of road in one of their 

streets, made upon M’Adams’ plan; and a desine to see 

this road, was one inducement which led me to the place. I 

had, (I had almost said) the pleasure of riding over it: but 

in this 1 was somewhat disappointed, as it was too rough to 
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be inviting. This road was made by way of experiment, 
but they did not adhere close enough to the original plan; 
which was, to break the granite into pieces of the size of an 
egg or less, so that after it has been considerably used, they 
will bed together, and become like solid rock. I have since 
learned, that this road has been greatly improved, and that 
they are about to try more of it. New-Bedford, Fairhaven, 
pre Westport, were formerly a part of Dartmouth. A Mr. 
Russell once owned the land on which New-Bedford now 
stands ; and Russell being the nameof the Duke of Bedford, 
it was named New-Bedford. Mr. Rotch, of Nantucket, pur- 
chased the land of Mr. Russell, built a house, store, and 
wharf, and was soon joined by others. The town was not 
incorporated until 1787. This town did not escape the rav- 
ages of the Britisktroops, who landed under Gen. Gray, in 
1778, and burnt and destroyed property to the amount of 
$300,000, and upwards. This roused the militia, who as- 
sembled with alacrity to prevent a similar catastrophe to 
the village of Fairhaven. ‘Their commander was a man ad- 
vanced in years, and somewhat opposed to “ the quarrel- 
some business of fighting ;” so he thought it not advisable 
nor prudent to oppose the enemy. Among the officers as- 
sembled, was Israel Fearing, Esq. major of one of the regi- 
ments. This gallant young man, observing the torpor which 
this decision had occasioned among the troops, determined 
at all events to make an effort to save the place, and accord- 
ingly invited all who had sufficient spirit, to follow him, and 
place themselves at the post of danger. Among those who 
accepted his invitation, was one of the Colonels, who of course 
became the Cemmandant; but after they had arrived at 
Fairhaven, the Col. proposed to march the troops back into 
the country. Maj. Fearing objected: and the Col. finding 
he could not prevail, oriilehiiy retired to a house, three 
miles distant, where he passed the night in safety. Major 
Fearing now conianeiell and made his arrangements with 
activity and skill, and soon perceived the British approach- 
inge The militia, alarmed by the reluctance of their supe- 
rior officers, were now panic-struck, and began to quit their 
posts. At this critical moment, Maj. Fearing placed him- 
self in the rear, and declared, that he would shoot the first 
man who attempted to retreat. His resolution and _perse- 
verance had the desired effect, and they obeyed his orders. 
Being concealed from the enemy, he directed them to lie 
close, and reserve their fire, until he gave the word. When 
the enemy had arrived within a short distance, the Ameri- 
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“ gans rose, and gave them a warm and unexpected reception. 


The British were thus surprised and suffered considerable 
Joss—they fled to their boats, and fell down the river with 
despatch. Thus did this heroic youth, in opposition to his 
superior officers, preserve Fairhaven. After the enemy 
were driven off, one of the soldiers resolved to hunt up the 
prudent Colonel. He succeeded in finding the house where 
the Col. had taken up his lodgings for the night, and volun- 
tarily stood his centinel. Having mounted the jaw-bone of 
a horse, on a pair of small wheels, for a cannon,—he charg- 
ed and discharged his mock artillery, at regular intervals, 
during the night, as the proper means of defence to-his gal- 
lant cvisandes. and had the satisfaction next morning of 
seeing him safe and sound. 

I began an hour before sunrise to retrace my steps to Mid- 
dleborough, and when about five miles this side, the sun rose 
and darted its first rays on the beautiful eminence of New- 
Bedford, gilding its windows, and silvering its white houses. 
I stopped for a few moments, to enjoy the delightful and en- 
chanting prospect. A refreshing shower had fallen during 
the night—the green fields smiled in all the beauty of vege- 
tation, the apple-trees were in {full bloom, the air was teem- 
ing with fragrance, and my path was literally strewed with 
flowers. Being alone, I had full leisure to observe the ob- 
jects which naturally arrested attention, and reviewed the 
inhabitants, their houses, lands, fences, burying grounds, 
&c. These things are a pretty correct index, and will gen- 
erally give a clue to the character of the people. I was sor- 
ry to see so much of that miserable, crooked fence, of which, 
to use a military term, every other length appears exactly 
like echelons of” platoons, half wheeled from line ; and ata 
distance, resembles the tented field of an encamped army. 

The Old Colony is a very level country, and the eye can 
stretch to a great distance, from every little eminence. There 
are a few little ups and downs, just to remind the travellers 
of one condition, which is interwoven with all our concerns 
here below. After arriving at Middleborough, where Mrs. 
was waiting for me; and spending a few hours in 
conversation with Mr. Standish, we began to be retrograde. 
Mr. S. informed me, that he is of the sixth generation from 
old Capt. Miles Standish, who was, emphatically, the sword 
of the Pilgrims, and the flaming sword, too, for he turned 
every way to guard them. Indeed, he seems to have prac- 
tically illustrated the figurative account in the third chapter 
of Genesis. 
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Mr. Standish is pretty well acquainted with the history of 


the Old Colony, which he has derived more from tradition, 


than regular. history. He related many of the teats of his 
ancestor with the Indians, with a pride of ancestry quite ap- 
Sm and a satisfaction for which noone would blame him. 

ome of his expressions were that “ old Capt. Miles was 
clear grit.” “spunk up to the handle,” &c. He says his 
coat of mail hung in his father’s stairway until the old house 
was pulled down, when it was thrown out almosi entirely de- 
cayed. He observed, that he had played with his old sword 
many an hour; but it was so anxiously sought after, that 
he finally gave it up. It now reposes peaceably and amet 
in the Boston Museum ; an object, not of dread, but of laud- 
able curivsity. Capt. Standish had land allotted him in 
Duxbury, at an early period, and here heresided. The soil 


is good. Captain’s hiil is included in this tract, and affords 


an extensive view of the surrounding country. Many 
of the public actions and heroic exploits of Captain 
Standish are not recorded in history; but they siill live 
in the memory of his descendants. Dr. Belknap ob- 
serves, that Standish is not named in the Pequot war in 1637; 
but it is a fact, that the government of Mass, did apply to 
Plymouth for assistance at that time, and the government of 
Plymouth ordered men to be raised, and appointed Capt. S. 
to command them. But in consequence of the victory ob- 
tained over the Pequots by Capt. Mason, of Connecticut, 
neither the Plymouth nor Massachusetts troops arrived in 
season. In 1642, Gov. Winslow and Capt. Standish were 
sent by the court, at Plymouth, to Mass, to solicit protection 
from the Indians. 

In 1645, the Commissioners of the four United Colonies 
appointed a Council of war, and placed Capt. S, at its head. 
He was appointed in 1649, to command and inspect all the 
military companies in the Colony. In 1654, he was ap- 

ointed to command the Plymouth forces destined to act with 
the Mass. and Connecticut troops against the Dutch and 
Narragansets. He was frequently employed in surveying 

rants of lands, and laying out roads ; and was sometimes 
arbitrator hetween~differing parties. In 1655, he and John 
Alden were appointed 5y the Court, to go to Marshfield, and 
signify the Court’s desire, that the inhabitants thereof, should 
take notice of their duty, and contribute, according to their 
ability, to the support of the Gospel Ministry. He was al- 
so sent to Rehoboth for a similar purpose. He was treasu- 
rer of the Colony several years, and held that office when 
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he died. In 1653, Gov. Bradford, expecting to be some- 
time absent, appointed Capt. S. in his stead. I send you 
Capt. Standish’s Will and Inventory, every item of which is 
interesting : and both shew the simplicity of the manners 
and customs of those days. It is not too much to say of 
Capt. S., that, but for him, the infant Colony would have 
been annihilated: he was their Washington. 

Mr. S. related to me many Indian fights and frolics, and 
shewed me where stood an oid guard house, &c. 





OLD PLYMOUTH CONTRACT. 

[We have been induced to copy this ancient document into 
these Collections, that we might introduce to our readers the 
names of those distinguished men, to whom belong the hon- 
or of effecting a successful and permanent establishment in 
our country—men whose characters were formed amid its 
persecutions and sufferings, and whose virtues appeared in 
all the calamities and hardships they were called to endure. | 


‘ In the Name of Goo Amen: We whose Names are under 
* written, the Loyai Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord King 
‘ James by the Grace of Gop, of Great-Britain, France and 
* Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

* Having undertaken for the Glory of Gov, and advancement 
‘ Reig Christian Faith, and Honour of our King and Country, a 
* Voyage to Plant the first Colony im the Norihern Parts of 
* Virginia ; Do by these Presents solemnly and mutually in the 
* Presence of Gov, and one of unother. Covenant and Com- 
* bine ourselves together unto a Civil Body Politick, for our 
* better Ordering and Preservation, and Furtherance of the Ends 
‘ aforesaid ; & by Virtue hereof toenact.constitute & frame such 
* just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions & Offi- 
‘ces [1] from Time to Time, as shall be tho’t most meet and con- 
‘vement for the General Good of the Colony ; unto which we 
* Promise all due Submission and Obedience : In witness where- 
* of we have hereunder subscribed our Names at Cape Cod, the 
* 11th of November, tn the Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
* Lord King James of England, France and Ireland the Eigh- 
‘teenth and of Scotland the Fifty fourth, Anno Domini, 
+1620." (B) 

To this Instrument Mr. Morton sets the Subscribers in the 
‘ollowing Order : But their Names corrected, with their 77- 





[1] So Bradford, Mourt & Purchas ; but Morton says Officers. 
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tles and Families | take from the List at the End of Governor 
Bradford’s Folio Manuscript : Only this I observe, that out 
of Modesty, He omits the Title of Mr. to his own Name, 
which He ascribes to several others. 

NV. B. 1. Those with this Mark( ||) bro’t their Wives 
with them; Those with this(*) for the Present left 
them either in Holland or England. 

2. Some left behind them some, and others all their Chil- 
dren, who afterwards came over. 

3. Those Jialica’d Deceased before the End of March. 

4. The narrow Column contains the Number in their sev- 
eral Families. 

















Names. No Names. No 
1 Mr. John Carver || 8 ||22 John Turner 3 
2 William Bradford || 2 |23 Francis Eaton || 3 
3 Mr. Edward Winslow || |5 ||24 James Chilton || 3 
4 Mr. William Brewster || |6 |!25 John Crackston [5] 2 
5 Mr. Isaac Allerton || 6 126 John Billington || 4 
6 Capt. Miles Standish || |2 |}27 Moses Fletcher [6] 1 
7 John Alden 1 ||28 John Goodman 1 
8 Mr. Samuel Fuller* = {27/29 Degory Priest [7] 1 
9 Mr. Christopher Martin |\|4 ||30 Thomas Williams 1 
10 Mr. William Mullins || |5 131 Gilbert Winslow 1. 
11 Mr. William Whate || = |5||32 Edmund Margeson 1 
12 Mr. Richard Warren * |1 '33 Peter Brown 1 
18 John Howland [4] Isa Richard Britterige [8] |1 
14 Mr. Stephen Hopkins ||/8$!/35 George Soule, [9] 
15 Edward Tilly || 4 136 Richard Clarke I 
16 John Tilly || 8 137 Richard Gardiner 1 
17 Francis Cook * 2 138 John Allerton 1 
18 Thomas Rogers 2 139 Thomas English 1 
19 Thomas Tinker || 3 1/40 Edward Dorey 7 10 
20 John Ridgdale || 2 141 Edward Leister [10] 
91 Edward Fuller || 3 
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+ One of these was the Servant who died before their Arrival. (B) 

. } Besides the Son, born in Cape Cod Harbour, named Peregrine. (B) 

“T4} He was of Governor Carver's Family. (B) 

One of these was a Son Born at Sea, and therefore named Oceanus. (B) 

5] Mr. Morton calls him Craxton. 
6} Mr. Morton seems to mistake in calling him Joses. 
7] Mr. Morton calls Him Digery. 
8] Mr. Morton calls Him Bitteridge. 
9] He was of Governor Winslow's Family. (B) 
Mr. Morton seems to mistake in calling Him Doten. 
[10] They were of Mr. Hopkins’s Family, (B) 
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So there were just 101 who sail’d from Plimouth in Eng- 
land, and just as many arriv’d in Cape Cod Harbour. And 
this is the solitary Number, who for an undefiled Conscience 
and the Love of pure Christianity, first left their Native and 

leasant Land, and encountered all the Toils and Hazards 
of the tumultuous Ocean, in Search of some uncultivated 
Region in North Virginia ; where they might quietly enjoy 
their Religious Liberties, and transmit them to Posterity, in 
Hopes that none wou’d follow to disturb or vex them. 
Prince’s Chronology. 





Historical Sketch of Sanbornton, N. H. 


[From the first No. of the Weekly Visitor, a newspaper, recently commenced at 
Sanbornton.]} 

SanpornTon was granted by the Masonian Proprietors in 
1748, to John Sanborn, Daniel Sanborn, Daniel Sanborn, jr. 
William Sanborn, Jeremiah Sanborn, Jabez Sanborn, Abra- 
ham Sanborn, Josiah Sanborn, Ebenezer Sanborn, Jonathan 
Sanborn, Josiah Sanborn, jr. Marstin Sanborn and forty-eight 
others, upon the following conditions :—That said Proprie- 
tors should, within one year, lay out said township, into eigh- 
oa shares, each share to be divided into two lots; and 
the shares to be numbered and drawn for by the Proprietors, 
which must be done at Portsmouth : That one share be re- 
served for the first Minister of the Gospel, that should settle 
in said town—one for the support of the Gospel—one for 
the support of the school—seventeen for the use of the gravt- 
ors, and two for John Thomlinson, Esq. of London :—That 
the proprietors make a regular settlement by building a house 
on each of said sixty shares, eighteen feet long and fourteen 
feet wide ; and clear three acres of land within eight years : 
—That they should build a meeting house within ten years : 
—That there should bea saw mill built within three years : 
—That the seventeen shares reserved by the grantors, and 
the two reserved for John Thomlinson, Esq. be exempt from 
taxes, during the settlement of said town: and that “ all 
the white pine trees, fit for masting his Majesty’s Royal Na- 
vy, be reserved.” 

The proprietors held their meetings at Exeter, and _pro- 
ceeded to raise money to lay out the town; and in 1753, the 
lots were numbered and drawn by the proprietors, at Ports- 
mouth ; but in consequence of the French war, which broke 
out in 1755, its settlement was delayed until 1764 and’65— 
when it was commenced by John Sanborn, Andrew Rowen, 
David Dustin, Thomas Danford, Solomon Copp, Daniel Fi- 
field and others. 
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At this time, the Indians had entirely deserted the town, 
although it had * once been the residence of a powerful tribe, 
or at least, a place where they resorted for defence. On the 
Winnepissiogee, at the head of Little Bay, are found the re- 
mains of an ancient fortification. It consisted of six walls, 
one extending along the river, and across'a point of land in- 
to the bay, and the others in right angles, connected by a 
circular wall in the rear. Traces of these walls are yet to 
be seen, though most of the stones, &c. of which they were 
composed have been removed to the dam thrown across the 
river at this place. Within the fort have been found num- 
bers of Indian relics, implements. &c, and also on an island 
inthe bay. When the first settlers arrived, these walls were 
breast high, and large oaks were growing within the enclo- 
sure.” In 1762, the proprietors voted to clear a road from 
the settlements at Canterbury, to the Centre Square, five feet 
wide ; and in 1766, voted, that Abraham Perkins, shou!d have 
23 pounds and 10s, O. T., » mile, for continuing it through 
the town, ten feet wide. The first saw mill was built in 1768, 
near where Maj. Bradbury Morrison now lives. 

In 1767, the proprietors raised sixty dollars to pay towards 
preaching the gospel, and continued so to do, until 1771, 
when they raised ten dollars on each original right, or share, 
to assist the inhabitants in settling a minister ; and likewise, 
in 1773, they voted to assist in building a meeting house. 

The inhabitants held their first town meeting at the house 
mow occupied by the Hon. Nathan Taylor, in the year 1770; 
and afterwards, (for several years,) at the house of Daniel 
Sanborn, Esq. now Doctor Benaiah Sanborn’s. 

Sanhbornton was incorporated in 1770, and in 71 the town, 
assisted by the original proprietors, settled the Rev. Joseph 
Woodman in the ministry, with a salary of two hundred dol- 
lars per ann. one hundred and twenty of which, was to be 
paid in cash, and eighty in labor. They also voted, “ that 
‘he should have liberty to preach old Sermons when his health 
would not admit of his making new ones.” He preached 
the first sermon in the meeting house, May 21, 1775, and 
‘continued to supply the pulpit till 1806, when he was dis- 
missed, and died in 1807. He was an able, pious and faith- 
fal minister of the Gospel ; and a respected and highly use- 
ful citizen. In 1781, when the country was reduced almost 
te poverty by the depreciation of the paper currency, and 
many other causes, his patriotism and zeal for the common 
cause, induced him to make proposals to the town, to give 
in, for that year and during the war, one half of his money 
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salary, which was then one hundred and twenty dollars! 
The first child born in Sanbornton, was John Sanborn, 
son of Daniel Sanborn, Esq. June 14, 1766, who received a 
lot of land offered by the proprietors, to the first male child 
that should be born in the town. 

The first school in town, was kept in Josiah Sanborn’s 
house, near where the meeting-house now stands, in 1775, 
by Abraham Perkins, who afterwards kept in barns, and in 
the meeting house before it-was finished, and was the only 
school-master in the town for several years. Many of his 
scholars at that time wrote on birch bark! 

As is common in a new part of the country, wild beasts 
were plenty here, during the early settlement of the place.— 
Deer were very numerous, and for several years the town 
chose a committee to preserve them, wha were styled 
“Deer keepers.” ‘ 

A Mrs. Sanborn, wife of Abijah Sanborn, one evening, 
during the absence of her husband, heard a noise in the 
cornfield, and on going out with a little dog, found very 
much to her surprise, that an old bear and two cubs had 
taken possession of the field, and were not disposed to re- 
linquish it, so readily as might have been wished.—She, 
however, proved herself of superior courage, and drove 
them from the corn, up a large tree, where she watched them 
till morning—when, with the assistance of a neighbor, she 
succeeded in kiiling them all. 

In May, 1775, Daniel Sanborn, Esq. was chosen a dele- 
gate to the Provincial Congress, holden at Exeter. He was 
the first representative from this town, and was to remain in 
office six months. In December, of the same year, San- 
bornton and Meredith were classed together, and chose the 
Hon. Ebenezer Smith, of the latter place, for their repre- 
sentative. 

This year was a period of deep anxiety and gloom: Re- 
peated and unjustifiable acts of oppression, on the part of 
the mother country, had driven the Colonies into bold and 
decisive measures of resistance. The belief that a struggle 
must ensue, had become universal; and in every town 
throughout the country, preparations were making for the 
approaching conflict. The inhabitants of this town, though 
few in number, were active and bold in advocating the cause 
of their country. | 

Early in the season, news came, that the “Regulars” were 
marching through the country, sparing neither women nor 
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children, and that they had got up as faras Sandown. . The 
militia, commanded by Capt. Daniel Sanborn, immediately 
turned out, and every man that had a gun, or could obtain 
One, set out about sunset to meetthem. Some of them 
marched as many as sixteen miles, before they heard it was 
a false alarm. | : 

News of the memorable battle of Bunxer Hutt, reach- 
ed here on Sunday, the day after it was fought, and on 
Monday morning the following persons marched from this 
town, and joined the army at Charlestown, on the third day: 
—Lieut. Aaron Sanborn, Ensign Thomas Lyford, Jonathan 
Thomas, Jacob Tilton, Israel Tilton, Jacob Garland, Elisha 
Cate, William Hayes, Jonathan Lary, Jacob Smith, Joseph 
Smith, Levi Hunt, Philip Hunt, Nathan Taylor, William 
Taylor, William Thompson, and Ebenezer Eastman. These 
seventeen men composed more than one third part of the 
men, then in the town, capable of doing military duty. 

In 1776, a much larger number of men went from this 
town into the service; and in 1777, more than one half of 
the soldiers, belonging to the town, were out, either as mi- 
litia men or in the Continental army. 

Capt. Chase Taylor, with a company of militia, twenty- 
five of which belonged to this town, was in the battle of Ben- 
nington. He arrived there the evening before the battle, 
and was of great service, although he was wounded early 
in the engagement. His men, like all others engaged in 
that important action, behaved themselves like soldiers. 

It is believed that no town in this vicinity, furnished more 
men, or did more in the cause of the Revolution, according 
to the number of inhabitants, than this. 

Those who remained at home, scarcely shared an easier 
fate, than those who were in the service. All were ready 
to sacrifice every thing in life, and even that at the shrine of 
Freepom. The inhabitants for several years, chose a com- 
mittee to provide for the. families of those who were in the 
army, and in 1780, voted to raise money to make up the 
soldier’s wages to a certain sum.—In 1781, voted to pay a 
bounty of 100 silver dollars to each of the ten men that en- 
listed that year, during. the war, to be paid in four yearly pay- 
ments; and in fact, every dollar that could be raised, was 
cheerfully contributed to aid the cause of LIBERTY ; and 
the only complaint that was heard—was, that it was not in 
their power to do more. 

In 1784, Daniel Sanborn, Esq. was chosen a delegate te 
the convention holden at Concord, for the purpose of form- 
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ing a new plan of government. William Harper, Esq. was 
chosen a delegate to the convention holden at Concord, in 
1788, for adopting the Federal Constitution. After he was 
elected, the inhabitants ascertained that he would proba- 
bly be opposed to its adoption, and chose a committee to 
consult with, and give him instructions ; but he liked his 
own opinion best, and finally voted against it. | 

The Baptist meeting house was built in 1791, the society 
formed, and the church constituted in 1792. The Rev. John 
Crockett commenced preaching in 1793, and was ordained 
in 1794. His church then consisted of about 40 members. 
Since that time it has been constantly increasing, anc its 
present number is 223. 

In November, 1806, the Rev. Mr. Woodman’s connection 
with his church was dissolved, and in 1807, the Rev. Abra- 
ham Bodwell was ordained to its pastoral care. The num- 
ber of members then belonging te the church was about 50, 
and the present number is 141. 

From the first settlement of the town to the present time, 
great attention has been paid to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel ; and, Renere there has existed a great degree of 
harmony and good feeling between the different societies. 

The marriages in this town cannot be ascertained pre- 
cisely, as the records are rather imperfect in that particu- 
lar. The number of marriages by Mr. Woodman, on re- 
cord, is 155, but it is probable he married several more. 
The number by Mr. Crockett is 501; by Mr. Bodwell 181— 
making 837. The marriages solemnized by other persons 
in + town will make the whole number exceed one thou- 
sand. 

The number of deaths in the town, from 1790 to the 
present time, is 1036; of which number, sixteen were 
drowned ; four accidentally killed; one burned; three fro- 
zen ; and two by suicide. The greatest number of deaths 
in any one year was 67, the least number 8, and the aver- 
age number yearly, for the whole time, about 31. The 
whole number of deaths may be estimated at about 1275. 

The surface of Sanbornton is pleasantly diversified with 
large swells and valleys ; and scarcely any part is unfit for 
cultivation. 

In the centre of the town is a large swell of excellent land, 
on which is situated the meeting house, which was built in 
1774, at an elevation of upwards of two hundred feet above 
the level of the river. About one mile to the northwest of 
this, stands the meeting house, belonging to the Baptist So- 
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ciety ; and in the northeast section of the town, near the 
preat Bay, stands another meeting house, belonging to the 
econd Baptist Society. 

At Sanbornton Bridge, which connects this town with 
Northfield, is a growing village, in which is situated an 
Academy, which was incorporated in 1820, and is now in a 
flourishing state. There are in the town 15 saw-mills, 14 
grist-mills, 6 carding-machines, an oil-mill, 5 clothing-mills, 
1 circular saw clapboard-machine, 12 stores, about 500 
dwelling houses, and about 3500 inhabitants. There are 4 
religious societies, 2 incorporated musical societies, 3 libra- 
ries, containing about 700 volumes, and one fund Associa- 
tion. The surplus produce, &c. of the town is estimated to 
exceed $25,000 annually. 

During the brief period which has elapsed since the first 
settlement of this town, its growth, like the growth of the 
country, has been rapid and interesting. From the wild 
wilderness which it presented to our first settlers, it has, by 
persevering industry, been converted into fields and gar- 
dens ; and whilst we reflect, that most of our worthy pro- 
genitors have left this stage of life ; and that we are reaping 
the fruits of their toils, their care and perseverance, we 
should endeavor to improve our superior advantages, and 
to imitate their virtues. 


> OBO 


Insurrection in New-Hampshire, 1786, 


[The following account of the insurrection that occurred 
in this State, in 1786, which is more particular in some ree 
pects than the account given by Dr. Belknap, we copy 
from the Rockingham Gazette, anew paper lately com- 
menced at Exeter. It is written by an eye-witness of 


the scene. ] 


RECOLLECTIONS, 


You ask me for a narrative of the insurrection of 1786, 
and it gives me pleagure to recal the particulars of that oc- 
currence, as far as the frailty of my recollection, and the 
distance of time will permit. Its causes belong to history : 
and I will only observe, that the legislative acts, which had 
been devised to remove them, had produced precisely the 
opposite effect. [t was at this period, that the clamor for 
paper currency began. Many indulged the hope, that a 
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liberal emission of bills of credit, and a mere order on the 
part of ON that they should be received in all cases 
as equal in value to specie, would operate as an immediate 
and effectual remedy for all their grievances. 

On the morning of the 20th September, we were inform- 
ed that a large body of insurgents were on their march for 
Exeter, where the Legislature was then in session ; and at 
three inthe afternoon they made their appearance. I saw 
them as they passed down the street by the Academy. 
More than a hundred were tolerably well armed ; but the 
rest, (for they were upwards of two hundred in number) 
were mounted, and their arms consisted only of whips, 
cudgels, and such weapons as tradition has assigned to the 
Georgia militia. They pursued their march over the bridge, 
overturning or thrusting aside all who ventured within their 
reach. In a short time they returned, and invested the 
court house. Judge Livermore, who was then upon the 
bench, and the severity of whose countenance was not di- 
minished at sight of the array, would not permit the busi- 
ness of the court to be interrupted, or allow any one te in- 
spect the besiegers from the windows. In a short time, 
however, finding their mistake, and probably supposing it 
rather a hopeless business to ask redress of grievances from 
a court of law, they marched to the meeting house, where 
both houses of the Assembly were met in conference. The - 
meeting house, at that time, stood where Rev. Mr. Rowland’s 
has since been erected, and the court house was just oppo- 
site. They here began to load all the muskets which had 
not been previously prepared, and to point them at the 
House. After spending some time in this parade, they sent 
in a deputation, to demand, that the Legislature should al- 
low an immediate issue of paper, which should be made a 
tender in all cases for debts and taxes ; and laid close siege 
to all the avenues of the House, intending to detain the 
members, until they should see fit to grant their request. 
Some, who endeavored to make their escape, were driven 
back withinsult. It had been publicly known some hours 
before, that the insurgents were on their march, and a 
large concourse was assembled to watch their motions. 
Some gentlemen attempted to reason with them on the folly 
of their conduct, but without effect. President Sullivan 
soon came to the door. He addressed them with the most 
perfect coolness ; expostulated with them for some time ; 
assured them that their reasonable demands should net be 
neglected : but that they might at once abandon the idea 
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of forcing the government into submission : that their array 
was not so formidable as to terrify an old soldier. It was 
now evening, and they still adhered resolutely to their post. 

President Sullivan having, as Isaid before, addressed the 
insurgents without effect, there seemed no mode remaining 
of liberating the Legislature from their imprisonment, but a 
resort to force ; until a plan, devised by a gentleman now 
living, was resorted to with unexpected success. It was 
now twilight. The meeting house was surrounded by a 
high fence, which intercepted the view on all sides. A 
drummer was summoned, who stood at a little distance, and 
beat his drum with as much vigor and effect, as if a regular 
army were advancing to the rescue, and a band, eaters 
most formidable in appearance by the indistinctness of 
evening, marched towards the rebel forces. The surround- 
ing crowd at the same time shouted for government, and 
loudly expressed their apprehensions that the enemy would 
be annihilated by the vengeance of Hacket’s artillery. The 
insurgents, unable to measure the extent of their danger, 
needed no second invitation to decamp. Their whole ar- 
ray was dissolved ina moment. They scampered through 
lanes, streets and fields, and clambered over walls and fen- 
ces with a rapidity which nothing but fear could give them, 
and did not stop, until they had reached a place at the dis- 
tance of a mile, where they considered themselves safe for 
the moment from the terrific host, whose sudden appear- 
ance had caused their flight. Here they endeavored to rally 
their broken ranks, and encamped for the night ; while the 
Legislature immediately declared them in a state of re- 
bellion, and authorized the President to issue his orders for 
calling in the militia of the neighboring towns. 

A ins tee of volunteers was immediately enrolled under 
the command of Hon. Nicholas Gilman, late a Senator in 
Congress from this State. They were ordered to meet at 
the Fresident’s quarters early the next morning. I went to 
the place appointed before day-break ; and the first per- 
son I met in the streets was President Sullivan, mounted, 
and in full uniform. .He told me that he was about recon- 
noitreing the enemy, anckimmediately rode away. Ina short 
time, the militia began to pour in, and by the hour of nine, 
a large body was assembled. Among their officers, was 
Gen. Cilley, whose bravery and conduct in the revolution- 
ary war are so well remembered. Many distinguished 
citizens also arrived, and attached themselves to the com- 
pany of volunteers which I have just mentioned. 
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Before ten, the line was formed, and the troops com- 
menced their march, commanded by the President in per- 
son. The enemy’s line was formed on an eminence near 
the western bank of the river, that crosses the Kingston 
road, at the distance of a hundred rods from the burying 
ground. When the militia had advanced to a spot near the 
river, Gen. Cilley, at the head of a troop of horse, dashed 
into the enemy’s ranks, which were instantly broken, and 
put to flight, without firing a single gun. Many of their 
officers were taken prisoners upon the spot ; and the same 
night, a small detachment seized several of the ringleaders, 
and committed them to gaol in Exeter, whence they were 
shortly after die-hanaat by the Court, after a proper sub- 
mission. The vigorous measures of government, and the 
fear which they had inspired, rendered it unnecessary, as 
well as impolitic, to resort to severer punishments. 

Great praise was Justly due to President Sullivan for the 
eharacteristic energy he had displayed, and to the citizens of 
Exeter and the neighboring towns for their ready assistance 
in checking a spirit of revolt, which might, if it had been 
neglected longer, or opposed with less vigor, have been at- 
tended with very fatal consequences. That spirit had been 
widely diffused, and had extended to a class of people of 
whom we might have expected better things. Massachu- 
setts was far less fortunate. 





FOR THE COLLECTIONS. 


Messrs. Farmer & Moore, 


As you have been in the habit of publishing biographical 
accounts of several of our most worthy ministers of the 
Gospel, and the time and particulars relative to their settle- 
ment in the ministry, | send you the following scrap, which I 
lately found among the papers of Col. Benjamin Sumner, 
who was executor of the last will and testament of Rev. 
George Wheaton, the first minister of this town. It appears 
in the hand writing of the late Rev. Bulkley Olcott, of 
Charlestown, and bears date February 19th, 1772. 

An Ecclesiastical Council met at Claremont, at the house 
of the widow Spencer, in order to ordain Mr. George 
Wheaton to the pastoral charge over the Church and peo- 
ple in the above named place. Present, by pastors and 
delegates, the church of Cornish, the chasch of Walpole, 
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6 Rev. Mr. Wheaton. 


the church of Woodstock, the church of Charlestown, the 
church of Keene, and the church of Winchester. 

Voted, that the Rev. James Welman be moderator of this 
council, and the Rev. Bulkley Olcott be Scribe; then after 
solemn prayers to God for wisdom and direction in the af- 
fairs before them, ~ proceeded to inquire into the regu- 

Mr. Wheaton, by the church and peo- 
ple of Claremont; and nextly, into the credentials and tes- 
timonials respecting his qualifications for the work to which 
he is called. The council next proceeded to hear Mr. 
Wheaton’s confession of faith, to examine into his principles 
of religion, his personal qualifications for the work of the 
ministry, and his aims and designs in undertaking of it ; and 
unanimously voted their full satisfaction in all the above ar- 
ticles, and that the council are prepared to proceed to the 
work which they are called upon on this occasion: in which 
service it is voted, that the Rev. Mr. Lawrence begin with 
prayer, the Rev. Mr. Leonard preach, the Rev. Mr. Fessen- 
den pray at the imposition of hands, Rev. Mr. Welman give 
the charge, Rev. et Olcott give the Right hand of 
Fellowship, and the Rev. Mr. Sumner conclude. 

I also find the following Monumental Inscription, which 
appears in the hand-writing of Col. Sumner :— 

“Here rest the remains of the Rev. Georncz Wuearon, 
the beloved and affectionate Pastor of the Church of Christ 
in the town of Claremont, in the Province of New-Hamp- 
shire, and son to Doct. George Wheaton, of Mansfield. He 
finished his education at Harvard College in 1769; was or- 
dained, Feb. 19, 1772, and died June 24, 1773, aged 22, 
sincerely lamented. His genius was bright and promising, 
his private conversation pleasant and instructive, and his 
public performances devout, manly, and graceful. The 
new country in which he settled opened a wide field for his 
useful labors, in which his readiness to oblige, and fervent 
zeal for his master’s cause, urged him beyond the strength 
of his constitution, and brought him to languishment, of which 
he died ; to whose memory this monument is gratefully erect- 
ed by the people of hischarge. Sic TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI.” 


Tn the last will and testament of Mr. Wheaton, which bears 
date, June 15, 1773, may be found as follows :—* First, I 
do give and bequeath all my real and personal estate which 
I now own in the town of Claremont, to said town of Clare- 
mont, to be kept and improved for the support of a Congre- 
gational Minister forever, and never to be alienated or put 
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to any other use whatsoever, upon conditions that the said 
town of Claremont shall pay all my just debts, and the char- 
ges of my sickness and funeral. And further, I do give and 
bequeath unto said town of Claremont, all that is due to me 
from said town for my salary, and all that is any way due to 
me from said town, or any particular person.” 


No man stood higher in the esteem of the people, nor 
could possibly stand higher, than the before mentioned Rev. 
George Wheaton. 

Joun H. Sumner. 

Claremont, Sept. 1824. 


\ 
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CINCINNATUS—No. CV. 


The treasury department of the United States, is a branch of 
executive authority, of vital importance to the people and gov- 
ernment. To this department is intrusted the management and 
direction of the finances and debts, and the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the public moneys; and without an accurate, faithful 
and judicious administration of its affairs, the nation can neither 
be secure nor prosperous. ‘To grant and define the powers ne- 
cessary to attain the various objects for which this. department 
was instituted, and at the same time guard against the abuses to 
which those powers are incident, has been found, in all govern- 
ments, a difficult task. My intention is to give an account of the 
origip, organization, and authority of this department in our 
country, and detail the changes that have, from time to time, 
been made init. That the reader may the beiter judge whether 
these changes were improvements, I shall state most of them in 
the order of time in which they occurred; and perhaps the 
most accurate mode will be to give an abstract of the resolves, 
ordinances and laws that have been passed upon this subject. I 
am sensible this will require more of detail than will suit the 
taste of some readers, but to those who feel a particular interest 
in the administration of our government, it will be useful. 

At an early period of our revolution, near a year before the 
declaration of independence, on the 29th of July,.1775, con- 
gress appointed two men joint treasurers of the United Colonies. 

On the 27th of February, 1776, congress resolved, that a 
standing committee of five should superintend the treasury, and 
that it should be the business of that committee to examine the 
accounts of the treasurers, and from time to time report to con- 
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gress the state of the treasury; consider the ways and means for 
supplying gold and silver to support the army in Canada ; employ 
and instruct proper persons for liquidating the public accounts, 
with the different paymasters and commissaries in the centinen- 
tal service, conventions, committees of safety, and all others who 
were or should be intrusted with public money, and from time to 
time report the state of those accounts to congress ; superintend 
the emission of bills of credit, and obtain from the different as- 
semblies and conventions of the United Colonies, accounts of the 
number of inhabitants in each, that taxes might be apportioned 
according to the population. 

Six days after this, congress authorized the committee to em- 
ploy clerks to state, keep, and liquidate the public accounts un- 
der their direction, and to provide books and a suitable office for 
that purpose ; and gave the committee power to call upon the 
different coffmittees of congress, assemblies, conventions, coun- 
cils, committees of safety, continental officers, and private per- 
sons who were or might be intrusted with public money, for their 
accounts and vouchers, and such other materials and information 
as the committee should judge useful in stating, checking, and 
auditing the public accounts. 

On the first of April in the same year, congress resolved, that 
a treasury office of accounts be instituted and established, and 
that the office be kept in the city or place where congress shall 
hold their sessions; that the office shall be under the direction 
and superintendence of the standing committee of the treasury; 
that an auditor general, and a competent number of assistants 
and clerks, be appointed by congress and employed for stating, 
arranging, and keeping the public accounts; that all accounts 
and claims of the United Colonies, for services and supplies 
where the rates and prices have not been ‘ascertained by con- 
gress, shall be presented by the committee of claims, liquidated 
by them, and reported to and allowed by congress, previous to 
their being passed at the treasury office ; but alt-other accounts 
and claims, consisting of articles, the price or value of which 
shall have been previously by contract, or otherwise ascertained 
by congress, shall be settled at the treasury office, and reported 
for the allowance of congress, by the committee for superintend- 
a the treasury, and then passed and entered at the treasury 
office ; and that all contracts, securities and obligations, for the 
use and benefit of the United Colonies, shall be lodged and kept 
in the treasury office of accounts—all moneys paid or advanced 
to be charged in their books, and no warrant to be paid by the 
treasurer until it is entered on the books and certified on the 
warrant. 

In this state it remained until the 26th of September 1778, 
when congress revised the system, and resolved, that a house 
should be provided for the several offices of the treasury, to wit, 
comptrollers, auditors, treasurers, and two chambers of accounts. 
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_Each chamber to have three commissioners and two clerks, to 
be appointed by congress; the treasurer, auditor and comptroller 
‘te be annually appointed by congress by the vote of nine states ; 
the treasurer to appoint one clerk, the auditor and comptroller 
two each, and to be accountable for the clerks whom they ap- 
oint. 

‘ The auditor to receive all accounts brought against the United 
States, for money lent, expended, or advanced, goods sold or 
purchased, services performed or work done, with the vouchers, 
and to refer them to one of the chambers of accounts. The 
commissioners shall deliver them to their clerks, whe shall state 
the accounts properly, number and arrange the vouchers, exam- 
ine the castings, and make necessary copies. The commission- 
ers to whom an account is referred, shall carefully examine the 
authenticity of the vouchers, rejecting such as shall not appear 
good, compare them with the articles to which they relate, and 
determine whether they support the charges; they shall reduce 
such articles as are overcharged and reject such as are improper, 
and indorse and transmit the accounts with the vouchers to the 
auditor, and cause an entry to be made of the balances passed. 
The auditor shall receive the vouchers of accounts from the 
commissioners to whom he referred them, and cause them to be 
examined by his clerk. He sball compare the several articles 
with the vouchers, and if the parties concerned shall appeal 
from the judgment of the commissioners, he shall call before him 
the commissioners and the party and hear them, and then make 
determination, from which no appeal shall lie, unless to con- 
press. After a careful examination of the account in this man- 
ner, he shall indorse it, of which indorsement he shall send a du- 
plicate to be filed in the chamber ot accounts, and shall transmit 
the account and vouchers to the comptroller. 

That the comptroller shall keep the treasury books and seal, 
and file all the accounts and vouchers on which the accounts in 
the books are founded, and direct the manner of keeping the 
public accounts. He shall draw bills under the seal on the 
treasurer for such sums as shall be due on accounts credited, which 
previous to the payment, shall be countersigned by the auditor, 
and also for such sums as may from time to time, be ordered by 
resolutions of congress. When moneys are due to the United 
States on accounts accredited, he shall notify the debtor, and, af- 
ter hearing him, if he shall desire to be heard, fix a day for pay- 
ment according to the circumstance of the case, not exceeding 
—~ days, of which he shall give notice in writing to the au- 

itor. 

That it shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive and keep 
the moneys of the United States, and to issue them on bills drawn 
by the comptroller as aforesaid, filing duplicates thereof with the 
auditor day by day, as he shall make payment; that on a receipt 
ef moneys, he shall give a receipt therefor, and transmit the 
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same to the comptroller; and that he shall draw out and settle 
his accounts quarterly, presenting them to the auditor to be ex- 
amined by one of the chambers of accounts, to be from thence 
transmitted through the auditor to the comptroller, who shall. 
compare it with the treasury books, ascertain the balance, and 
return a copy to congress. 

That the comptroller shall receive from the treasurer all re- 
ceipts by him signed, and after making due entry thereof by 
charging the treasurer and crediting the proper accounts, he 
shall certify the same that they are entered on the treasury books, 
and deliver them to the party who made payment, and he shall 
every quarter of a year, cause a list of the balances on the trea- 
sury books to be made out by the clerks, and lay it before con- 
gress. That where a person hath received public moneys which 
remain unaccounted for, or shall be otherwise indebted to the 
United States, or have an unsettled account with them, he shall 
issue a summons to the party, giving him a reasonable time to 
pear before the auditor to adjust and settle his accounts and notify 
the auditor. But if the party summoned shall not appear, nor 
make goud essoine, the auditor, on proof of service, or other 
sufficient notice, shall make out a requisition requiring him to be 
arrested and brought before the auditor to account, which shall 
he sent to the executive authority of the state in which the party 
resides, And that it be recommended to the several states to 
enact laws for the taking of such persons, who, being indebted 
to the United States, shall neglect or refuse to pay the same; 
notice whereof shall be given by the auditor to the executive 
authority of the respective states, and requesting them to causa 
the sum due to be collected. 

On the 11th of February 1779, congress resolved, that a se- 
eretary of the treasury should be appointed. 


CINCINNATUS. 
October 14, 1824. 
—-OOOte— 
CINCINNATUS—No. CVI. 
GOVERNMENT. 


In the preceding number, I omitted, in the order of time, to 
observe, that congress on the 2nd of January 1779, directed the 
board of treasury to prepare a circular letter to the states, to ac- 
company their resolves relating to bills of credit. 

On the 30th of July, 1779, congress passed an ordinance for 
establishing a board of treasury, and the proper officers for managing 
the finances of the United States. 

They resolved, that the principal officers of the board should 
consist of three commissioners, not members of congress, and 
two members of congress, any three of them to form a board to 
transact business. The commissioners to be annually appointed 
by congress, and to continue in office until a new election; but 
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no member of congress should be considered a member of the 
board for more than six months on one appointment, and only one 
member at a time should belong te the same state. The 
board to have a seal of office, a secretary, clerk, and messenger— 
the secretary to be annually appointed by congress, the clerk 
and messenger, by the board. 

That the following offices should be established—auditor gen- 
eral’s, treasurer’s, two chambers of accounts, and six auditors for 
settling claims and accounts arising in the army. That in the 
auditor’s office there be an auditor general and assistant, annually 
appointed by congress, and two clerks, appointed by the auditor 
general. That in the treasurer’s office there be a treasurer an- 
rually appointed by congress, and one clerk to be appointed by 
the treasurer. That each chamber shall consist of three com- 
missieners and two clerks. ‘That the commissioners and clerks 
of the chambers of accounts; and auditors for the army shall be 
annually elected by congress; the auditor general, treasurer, 
and auditors of the army, respectively, to be accountable for the 
conduct of their clerks. That the board of treasury have au- 
thority to discharge the auditors of the army or any of them, 
whenever they shall find it expedient. And that apartments shall 
be provided for the accommodation of the several offices of the 
treasury, in the city or place where congress shall hold their ses- 
sions. 

That the duties of the several effices, be as follow: 

The commissioners or board of treasury, to have general su- 
perintendence of the finances of the United States, and of all 
officers intrusted witb the receipts and expenditures, or appli- 
cation of the public money, bills of exchange, or loan office 
certificates: to inspect the treasury: to lay before congress esti- 
mates of the public expenses, and necessary supplies: and to 
call upon public officers for information: to carry into effect all 
acts and resolutions of congress for emitting bills of credit and of 
exchange, loan office certificates, and securities when emitted ; 
and all monies when arising frcm loans, taxes, and lotteries : to 
gee that the public accounts are regularly stated in the auditor’s 
office, and all public debtors brought to account, frauds detected 
and defaulters punished : to sue and prosecute for all debts, wrongs 
and injuries touching the finances cr property vested in congress; 
to instruct in their duty, all officers concerned in the finances or 
accounts, and to suspend any of them ior negligence or misde- 
meanor, till the pleasure of congress can be known: to register 
and preserve all contracts and securities appertaining to the 
United States : to grant under their seal of office, a quietus to ac- 
countants on a final settlement: when objections are discovered 
against the report of the commissioners or auditors, to rectify 
their respective errors, and instruct them, where they are in 
doubt: to determine on appeals from the decision of any of the 
auditors or commissioners on any charge or voucher, which they 
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may respectively reject: to examine into the merits of all re-. 
quisitions for the advance of money for public services, and re- 
port thereon to congress: to grant warrants under their seal on 
the treasurer, for balances of accounts, and partial payments, 
and for such advances as congress shall direct to be made for the 
public service ; which being entered in the auditor’s office, and 
certified to be passed by him, shall be paid. And generally to 
erform all such duties as shall be assigned them by congress. 
All accounts and claims against the United States, (except such 
as are proper to be adjusted in the field by the auditors of the 
army,) sball be exhibited to the auditor general, and registered, 
and he shall refer them to one of the chambers of accounts for 
settlement, and being there adjusted shall be reported to him, 
he shall then, with his assistant, examine the nature of the 


eharges and vouchers, and reject such as appear to himim- 


proper, allowing an appeal from his decision to the board of 
treasury, to whom he shall present the accounts for their final 
determination; he shall direct the method, not only of stating 
the public books of accounts of the treasury, (which are to ex- 
hibit a comprehensive view of the finances and expenditures of 
the United States,) but of all other books of accounts of public 
officers connected with the treasury, and the manner of their 
respective returns and reports; and through him all orders and 
instructions to the chambers of accounts and auditors of the ar- 
my, are to be communicated* All warrants on the treasury or 
loan officers for issuing public money, are to be entered in the 
auditor’s office and certified to be passed by him, before they 
shall be paid, and he is forthwith to charge the account of such 
warrant to the department, or the person, who is accountable. 
In case of his absence by sickness, or with the leave of the 
treasury board, all the duties assigned to him shall be executed 
by the assistant auditor general, who shall be the principal ac- 
ceuntant in keeping and stating the public books at the treasury. 
The treasurer is to receive and keep the moneys of the Uni- 
ted States, and issue them on bills drawn by the president of 
congress, or board of treasury. On receiving money, he shall 
give a receipt, and on every payment take one to serve as his 
voucher ; he is to render his accounts quarterly tothe auditor 
general, for examination by one of the chambers of accounts, 
and being reported to and approved by the auditor, and presented 
by him to the board of treasury, and no objections appearing to 
them, a copy shall be presented to congress. All loan officers 
shall make monthly returns to him, as well as to the board of 
treasury, of moneys in their hands arising from loans, taxes or 
other means, which returns he shall charge to such officers in 
his books ; when a warrant is drawn on him, and he finds it con- 
venient that it should be paid out of the money in any loan of- 
fice, he shall endorse on the warrant an order to the loan officer, 
requiring him to discharge it; bat before it is transmitted, he 
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shall produce the endorsements to the auditor general, who shall 
register and certify it to have been passed by him, and the loan 
officer is authorized to pay it; andboth the auditor general and 
treasurer are to credit the loan office with the sum which he is 
required to pay by such warrant and order. 

The chambers of accounts, on the reference of the auditor 
general, shall carefully examine claims and accounts against the 
United States, compare the charges with the allowance made by 
congress, and the vouchers to support them; reduce such arti- 


cles as are overcharged, and reject such as are groundless or un-. 


just, as well as the vouchers which shall appear to them inacom- 
petent ; they shall have power to examine witnesses, being first 
sworn or affirmed by them, or one of them, and to call 
for any books or papers in the public offices, or in the custody of 
any public officer ; but when they reduce or reject a charge, or 
set aside a voucher, they shall allow theaccountant or claimant 
an appeal to the auditor general, if demanded. i 

The auditors of the army shall, respectively, reside in the 
main army, or detachment of the army, for which they shall be 
appointed by the board of treasury, and not be absent without 
leave of the commander in chief or commanding officer. It shall 
be the duty of such auditor to call to account all regimental of- 
ficers indebted to the public; to receive the pay rolls and ab- 
stracts of the army, from the paymaster general, or his deputies, 
who shali previously examine and certify the sum due; to set- 
tle all accounts of the army, excepting those in the departments 
of the quartermaster, prymesiers directors, clothier, barrackmas- 
ter, or commissaries of provisions, or military stores ; but when 
any articles in any of those departments are mixed with charges 
within the immediate duty of the auditor, he shall settle the 
whole account; he shall settle all other accounts which he shall 
be instructed by the board of treasury to do. He shall present 
the accounts settled by him, and the abstracts, with certificates 
ef whatis due, to the commander in chief, or commander of a 
detachment, having a military chest, who shall, unless he have 
reasons to the contrary, issue warrants on the paymaster or de. 
puty paymaster general, in discharge thereof. He shall make re- 

rt of all his settlements and transactions, to the auditor gener- 
al at such times, and in such forms, as the auditor general shalf 
cirect. In all other respects he shall execute his duty as pre- 
scribed by congress, and such instructions as he shall from time 
to time receive from the board of treasury. 

On the 17th December, 1779, congress resolved, that the du- 
ty of keeping and stating the public books at the treasury, should 
be assignable, as often as necessary, to the first clerk in the au- 
ditor general’s office, that the assistant auditor general might be 
the better enabled to perform other parts of his duty. 

June 24th, 1780, congress resolved, that the chambers of ac- 
counts shall assign reasonable hours of office, and publicly ne- 
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tify the time, that the board of treasury and the public account- 
ants may know when to have recourse to them ; that the cham- 
bers, when required, shall give information of their progress 
in the settlement of any of the public accounts. And that the 
chambers are bound to observe such general instructions for 
correcting errors, removing doubts, and facilitating the set- 
tlement of the public accounts, as shall be given them by the 
board of treasury, conforming themselves, as far as possible, to 
fixed and established rules for administering justice, equally and 
impartially, between accountants and the pubic. 
CINCINNATUS. 


November 5th, 1824. 





° srocRarny. 


DANIEL GOOKIN. 


Dawniet Gooxin, author of the Historical Collections of 
the Indians in New-England, was born in the county of Kent, 
about the year 1612. He came early to North-America, 
and at first established himself in Virginia. 

In the year 1644, he removed with his family to New-Eng- 
land. and settled in Cambridge; “being drawn hither,” ac- 
cording to Johnson, “ by having his affections strongly set on 
the truths of Christ and his pure ordinances.” 

Soon after his arrival, he was appointed captain of the 
military company in Cambridge, “being a very forward man 
to advance martial discipline, as well as the-truths of Christ.” 
About the same time, he was chosen a member of the house 
‘of deputies. 

In 1652, he was first elected assistant, or magistrate; and 


four years after, was appointed by the general court super- 


intendent of all the Indians, who had submitted to the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts. He executed this office with 
such fidelity, that he appears to have been continued in it, 
except two or three years whilst he was in England, until 
his death. 

In 1656, he visited Cromwell’s court, and had an inter- 
view withthe Protector, who commissioned him to invite the 
people of Massachusetts to transport themselves to Jamai- 
ca, which had been then lately conquered from the Span- 
iards. 

In 1662, he was appointed one of the licensers of the 
printing press at Cambridge; the Rev. Mr. Mitchell heing 
the other. 
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About six months after the writing of his Historical Col- 
lections, the harmony which had so long subsisted between 
the people of New-England and the indians, was unhappily 
interrupted by the commencement of Philip’s war. Some 
instances of perfidy in Indians, who had professed them- 
selves friendly, excited suspicions and jealousies: against all 
their tribes. The general court of Massachusetts passed 
several severe laws aguinst them ; and the Indians ot Natick 
and other places, who had subjected themselves to the Eng- 
lish government, were hurried down to Long Isiand in the 
harbour of Boston, where they remained all winter, and en- 
dured inexpressible hardships. Good Mr. Eliot had firm- 
ness enough to stem the popular current. But the only 
magistrate who opposed the people in their rage against the 
wretched natives, was our author ; in consequence of which, 
he exposed himself to the reproaches of other magistrates, 
and to the insults of the populace, as he passed the strcets. 
Gookin was too confirmed a patriot, to feel any resentment; 
nor did he wish to abridge the liberties of the people, be- 
cause he had suffered the unmerited effects of their licen- 
tiousness. | 

Not many years elapsed, before he had an opportunity of 
recovering, by the fairest means, the confidence of his fel- 
low citizens. Soon after Philip’s war, which terminated in 
1676, attempts were made to deprive Massachusetts of its 
privileges, which finally issued in the destruction of its char- 
ter. Our author was one of the firmest in resisting these 
machinations. This drew on him the resentment of the infa- 
mous Randolph, who in February, 1681, exhibited to the 
lords of the council, articles. of high misdemeanour against 
him and others, styled by him a faction of the general 
court. 

At this period there were two parties in the government, 
both of whom agreed inthe importance of charter privi- 
Jeges, but differed in opinion respecting their extent, and the 
measures to preserve them. The governor, Mr. Bradstreet, 
was at the head of one party. Gookin was of the other 
party, which was headed by the deputy governor, Mr. Dan- 
forth. This party opposed sending agents to England, or 
submitting to acts of trade, which they apprehended to be 
an invasion of their rights, liberties and properties, they be- 
ing unrepresented in the parliament of England. In a word, 
they were for adhering to the charter, according to their 
construction of it, and submitting the event to providence. 
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Gookin being advanced in life, desired that a paper, con- 
taining the reasons of his opinion, which he drew up as. his 
dying testimony, might be lodged with the court. We are 
sorry that it is not in our power to present this paper to the 
public ; but we have searched for it in vain. 

He was now so ts, a, that the same year he was ap- 
pointed major general of the colony, and continued in the 
magistracy till the dissolution of the charter in 1686. 

He did not long survive the introduction of arbitrary 
 obagen but died 19 March, 1687, a poor man. Ina 

etter written by Mr. Eliot to Mr. Boyle, not long after hig 
decease, he solicits that charitable gentleman to bestow ten 
pounds upon his widow. 

The features of his honest mind are in some measure dis- 
played in his book; but we will add for the information of 
those who wish to be more intimately acquainted with him, 
that he is characterized by the writers who mention his nam 
as aman of good understanding, rigid in his religious an 
political principles, but zealous and active, of inflexible in- 
tegrity, and exemplary piety, disinterested and benevolent, 
a firm patriot, and, above all, uniformly friendly to the In+ 
dians, who lamented his death with unfeigned sorrow.—~ 
These worthy qualities, we hope, will throw a veil upon his 
bigotry and prejudices, which are too epparent in some 
parts of his work. We would not presume to apologize for 
them entirely ; but we think that they are in some measure 
extenuated by the opinions and habits, which generally pre- 
vailed among his contemporaries in Massachusetts. ll, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Vol. 1, pp. 228-9. 


[He left several children, of whom Daniel and Nathaniel 
were respectable clergymen. The former graduated at 
Harvard college in 1669, and was settled in Sherburne, Ms. 
and was preacher to the Indians at Natick. His house was 
burnt, and with it, a valuable MS. History, with the follow- 
ing title. “ The History of New-England, especially of the 
Colony of Massachusetts, in Eight Books, Faithfully collected 
by Daniel Gookin, one of the Magistrates thereof.” ‘Those 
who are acquainted with his Historical Collections of the 
Indians, cannot but regret the loss of such a valuable work 
as this history must have been. Nathaniel graduated at 
Harvard college in 1673, of which he was a fellow. He 
was ordained at Cambridge, Nov. 15, 1682; died Aug. 7, 
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1692, aged 34. His son Nathaniel, who graduated at Har- 
vard college in 1703, succeeded the Rev. John Cotton, of 
Hampton in 1710, and died in 1734, aged 47. Nathaniel, a 
son of the last, graduated at Harvard coliege in 1731, settled 
at North-Hampton, in this state, Oct. 31,1739 ; died Oct, 22, 
1766, aged 53 years. He was the father of Judge Gookin, 


of North-Hampton.—Epirors. } 





TALES OF THE REVOLUTION—No. Ill. 





CAPTURE OF GEN. PRESCOTT. 


In the month of November, 1776, Major General Lee was 
surprised and taken prisoner, by a detachment of British 
troops. With a view to procure the exchange of that valu- 
able officer, William Barton, then a Major in the Rhode-Is- 
land line, in the service of the continental Congress, and one 
of the most daring and patriotic soldiers of the revolution, 

rojected the ba!d and adventurous expedition which is the 
subject of the following narrative. 

Some months elapsed after the capture of General Lee, 
before an opportunity offered of effecting the object which 
Major Barton had in view. In the month following that of 
the capture of Gen. Lee, the enemy took possession of the 
islands of Rhode-Island, Canonicui, and Prudence. Major 
Barton was then stationed at Tiverton, and for some months 
anxiously watched the motions of the enemy, with but fee- 
ble prospect of obtaining the opportunity he desired. 

At length, on the 20th June, 1777, a man by the name of 
Coffin, mF made his escape from the British, was seized by 
some of the American troops and carried to Major Barton’s 
quarters. Major Barton availed himself of the opportunity 
to inquire respecting the disposition of the British forces.— 
Coffin, on examination, stated that Major General Richard 
Prescott had established his heed quarters on the west side 
of Rhode-Island, and described minutely the situation of 
the house in which he resided, which he said was owned by 
a Mr. Pering. His account was a few days after corrobo- 
rated by a deserter from the ranks of the enemy. Major 
Barton was now confirmed in his belief of the practicability 
of effecting his favorite object :—but serious obstacles were 
first to be encountered and removed. Neither his troops, 
nor their commander, had been long enured to service; and 
the intended enterprise was of a nature as novel as it was 
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hazardous. Besides, Major Barton was aware that the'um 
dertaking, should it prove unsuccessful, would be pronounc- 
ed rash and unadvised, and, in its consequences, though his 
life might be preserved, would be followed by degradation 
and disgrace. Moreover, to involve in the consequences of 
an enterprise, devised and undertaken without previous con- 
sultation with his superiors in rank, the interest and per- 
haps the lives of a portion of his brave countrymen, was a 
subject that excited refiections calculated to damp the ardor 
and appa! the courage of the bravest minds. Still, however, 
upon mature reflection, aided by a consciousness that its on- 
ly motive was the interest of his country, he resolved to 
hazard Lis reputation and his life in the attempt. 

The Regiment to which Major Barton was attached, was 
commanded by Col. Stanton, a respectable and wealthy far- 
mer in Rhode-Island, who, in the spirit of the times, had 
abandoned the culture of his farm and the care of his fami- 
ly, and put at hazard his property and his life in defence of 
his country. To this gentleman, Major Barton communicat- 
ed his plan, and solicited permission to carry it into execu- 
tion. Col. Stanton readily authorized him “to attack the 
enemy when and where he pleased.” Several officers in 
the confidence of Major Barton, were then selected from the 
regiment for the intended expedition, on whose abilities and 
bravery he could rely :—these were, Capt. Samuel Phillips, 
Lieut. James Potter, Lieut. Joshua Babcock, Ensign An- 
drew Stanton, and John Wilcock. (Captain Adams sub- 
sequently volunteered his services, and took an active part 
in the enterprise.) These gentlemen were informed by 
Major Barton, that he had in contemplation an enterprise 
which would be attended with great personal hazard to him- 
self and his associates; but which, if success attended it, 
would be productive of much advantage to the country. Its 
particular object, he stated, would be seasonably disclosed 
tothem. It was at their option to accept or decline his in- 
vitation to share with him in the dangers, and, as he trusted, 
in the glory that would attend the undertaking. The per- 
sonal bravery of Major Barton had been previously tested ; 
and such was the confidence and esteem which he had ac- 
quired among the officers under his command, that without 
insisting upon a previous developement of his plans, his pro- 
posal was immediately accepted. Major Barton experienc- 
ed more difficulty in obtaining the necessary number of 
boats, as there were but two in the vicinity. But this diffi- 
culty, though it caused a few days delay, was at length obvi- 
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ated, and five whale boats were procured and fitted for ser- 
vice. Major Barton had purposely posi, oned procuring the 
necessary number of men until the last moment, from an ap- 
prehension that their earlier selection might excite. suspi- 
cion, and defeat the object of their enterprise. Desirous 
that this little band might be composed entirely of vulunteers, 
the whole regiment was now ordered upon parade. Jn a 
short, but animated address, Major Barton informed the sol- 
diers that he projected an expedition against the enemy, 
which could be effected only by the hereism and bravery of 
those who shoul? attend him; tliat he desired the voluntary 
assista. ‘ of abuut forty of their number, and directed those 
* who would hazard their lives in the enterprise, to advance 
two paces in front.” Without one exception, or a moment’s 
hesitation, the whole regiment advanced. Major Barton, 
after bestowing upon the troops the applause they merited, 
and stating that he required the aid of but a small portion of 
their number, commenced upon the right, anu passing along 
the lines, selected from the regiment tothe number of thirty- 
six, those who united to bravery and discipline a competent 
knowledge of sean:.nship, for the management of the boats. 
Having thus obtained an adequate number of officers and 
men, aad every thing being ready, the party on the 4th of 
July, 1777, embarked from Tiverton for Bristol. While 
crossing Mount Hope Bay, there arose a severe storm of 
thunder and rain, which separated three boats from that of 
their commander. The boat containing Major Barton, and 
one other, arrived at Bristol soon after midnight. Major 
Barton proceeded to the quarters of the commanding officer, 
where he found a deserter who had just made his escape 
from the enemy at Rhode-Island. From this man he learn- 
ed that there had been no alteration for the last few days in 
the position of the British. On the morning of the fifth, the 
remaining boats having arrived, Major Barton, with his offi- 
cers, went to Hog Island, not far distant from Bristol, and 
within view of the British encampment and shipping. It 
was at this place that he disclosed to his officers the particu- 
lar object of the enterprise, his reasons for attempting it, and 
the part each was to perform. Upon reconnoitering the 
position of the enemy, it was thought impracticable, without 
great hazard of capture, to proceed directly from Bristol to 
the head quarters of the British General. It was determin- 
ed, therefore, to make Warwick Neck, a place opposite to 
the British encampment, but at a greater distance than Bris- 
tol, the point from which they should depart immediately 
for Rhode-Island. The most inviolable secrecy was en- 
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joined upon his officers by Major Barton, and they returned 
to Bristol. 

On the evening of the 6th, about 9 o’clock, the little squad- 
ron again sailed, and crossing Narraganset Bay, landed on 
Warwick Neck. On the 7th, the wind changing to E.N. E. 
brought on a siovm, and retarded their plan. On the 9th, 
the weather being pleasant, it was determined to embark for 
the Island.—The boats were now numbered, and the place 
of every officer and soldier assigned. At 9 o’clock in the 
evening, Major Barton assembled his little party around 
him, and in an address, in which were mingled the feelings 
of the soldier and the man,he disclosed to them the object of 
the enterprise. He did not attempt to conceal the danger 
and difficulties that would inevitably attend the undertaking; 
nor did he forget to remind them, that should their mu 
be followed by success, they would be entitled to, and woul 
receive, the grateful acknowledgments of their country. 
“It is probable,” said he, “that some of us may not survive 
the daring attempt; but | ask you to hazard no dangers 
which will not be shared with you by your commander ; 
and I pledge to you my honor, that in every difficulty and 
danger I will take the lead.” He received the immediate 
and unanimous assurance of the whole party, that they 
would follow wherever their beloved commander should 
lead them. Major Barton then reminding them how much 
the success of the enterprise depended upon their strict at- 
tention to orders, directed that each individual should con- 
fine himself to his particular seat in the boat assigned him, 
and that not a syllable should be uttered by any one. He 
instructed them, as they regarded their character as patri- 
ots and soldiers, that in the hour of danger they should be 
firm, collected, and resolved fearlessly to encounter the dan- 

ers and difficulties that might assail them. He concluded 
é offering his earnest petition to the Great King ef Armies, 
that he would smile upon their intended enterprise, and 
crown it with success. The whole party now proceeded to 
the shore-——Major Barton had reason to apprehend that he 
might be discovered in his passage from the main to Rhode- 
Island, by some of the ships of war that lay at a small dis- 
tance from the shore. He therefore directed the command- 
ing officer at Warwick Neck, that if he heard the report of 
three distinct muskets, to send boats to the north end of Pru- 
dence Island to his aid. The whole party now took posses- 
sion of fhe boats in the manner directed. That which con- 
tained Major Barton was posted in frent, with a pole about 
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ten feet long fixed _in her stern, to the end of which was at- 
tached a handkerchief, in order that his boat might be dis- 
tinguished from the others, and that none might go before it. 
In this manner they proceeded between the Islands of Pru- 
dence and Patience, in order that they might not be seen 
by the shipping of the enemy that lay o x, 8 Hope 
Island. While passing the north end of Prudence Island, 
they heard from the sentinels on board the shipping of the 
enemy, the cry of “ all’s well ;” as they approached the 
shore of Rhode-Island, a noise like the running of horses 
was heard, which threw a momeniary consternation over 
the minds of the whole party; but im strict conformity to 
the orders issued, not a word was spoken by any one. A 
moment’s reflection satisfied Major Barton of the utter im- 
possibility that his designs could be known by the enemy, 
and he pushed boldly for the shore. Apprehensive that if dis- 
covered, the enemy might attemptto cut off his retreat, Ma- 
jor Barton ordered one man to remain in each boat, and be 
prepared to depart at a moment’s warning. The remainder 
of the party landed without delay. The reflections of Ma- 
jor Barton at this interesting moment, were of a nature the 
most painful. The lapse of afew hours would place him in 
a situation in the highest degree gratifying to his ambition, 
or overwhelm him in the ruin in which his rashness would 
involve him. In the solemn silence of night, and on tr ° 
shores of the enemy, he paused a moment to consider a plan 
which had been projected and matured amidst the bustle of 
a camp and in a place of safety. The night was excessive- 
ly dark, and a stranger to the country, his sole reliance up- 
on a direct and expeditious movement to the head quarters 
of a British General, so essential to success, rested upon the 
imperfect information he had acquired from deserters from 
the enemy! Should he surprise and secure General Pres- 
coit, he was aware of the difficulties that would attend his 
conveyance to the hoat; the probability cf an early and 
fatal discovery of his design by the troops on the Island ; 
and even should he succeed in reaching the boats, it was by 
no means improbable that the alarm might be seasonably 
iven to the shipping, to prevent his retreat to the main. 
But regardless of circumstances, which even then would 
have afforded an apology for a hasty retreat, he resolved at 
all hazards to attempt the accomplishment of his designs. 
To the head quarters of General Prescott, about a mile 
from ithe shore, a party in five divisions now proceeded in 
silence. There was a door on the south, the east and west 
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sides of the house in which he resided. The first division 
was ordered to advance upon the south door, the second the 
west, and third the east, the fourth to guard the road, and 
the fifth to act on emergencies. In their march, they passed 
the guard house of the enemy, on their left, and on their 
right a house occupied by a company of cavalry, for the 
purpose of carrying with expedition the orders of the Gen- 
eral to remote parts of the island. On arriving at the head 
quarters of the enemy, as the gate of the front yard was 
opened, they were challenged by a sentinel on guard. The 
party was at the distance of about twenty five yards from 
the sentinel, but a row of trees partially concealed them 
from his view, and prevented him from determining their 
number. No reply was made to the challenge of the sentinel, 
and the party proceeded on in silence. The sentinel again 
demanded, *“* Who comes there 2?” “ Friends,” replied Barton. 
“ Friends,” says the sentinel, “* advance and give the coun- 
tersign.” 

Major Barton, affecting to be angry, said to the sentinel 
who was now near him, “ Damn you, we have no counter- 
sign—have you seen any rascals to-night ?” and before the 
sentinel could determine the character of those who ap- 
proached him, Major Barton had seized his musket, told him 
he was a prisoner, and threatened, in case of noise or resist- 
ance, to put him to instant death. The poor fellow was so 
terrified, that upon being demanded if his general was in the 
house, he was for some time unable to give any answer.— 
At length in a faultering voice, he replied that he was. B 
this time each division having taken its station, the sout 
door was burst open by the direction of Major Barton, and 
the division there stationed, with their commander at their 
head, rushed into the head quarters of the:General. At 
this critical moment, one of the British soldiers effected his 
escape, and fled to the quarters of the mas» guard. This 
man had no article of clothing upon him but a shirt ; and 
having given the alarm to the sentinel on duty passed on to 
the quarters of the cavalry which was more remote from the 
head quarters ofthe General. The sentinel roused the main 
guard who were instantly in arms, and demanded the cause 
ofalarm. He stated the information which had been given 
him by the soldier, which appeared so incredible to the 
sergeant of tke guard that he insisted that he had seen a 
ghost. The sentinel, to whom the account of the General’s 
capture appeared quite as incredible as to his commanding 
officer, «dmitted that the messenger was clothed in white ; 
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and, after submitting to the jokes of his companions, as a pun- 
ishment for his credulity, was ordered to resume his sta- 
tion, while the remainder of the guard retired to their quar- 
ters. It was fortunate for Major Barton and his brave fol- 
lowers, that the alarm given by the soldier was considered 
groundless. Had the main guard proceeded without delay 
to the relief of their commanding General, his rescue cer- 
tainly, and probably the destruction of the party, would 
have been the consequence. 

The: first. room Major Barton entered was occupied by 
Mr. Pering,. who positively denied that Gen, Prescott was 
in the house. .He next entered the room of his son, who 
was equally obstinate with his father in denying that the 
General was there. mer Barton then proceeded to other 
apartments, but was still disappointed in the object of his 
search. Aware that longer delay might defeat the object of 
his enterprise, Major Barton resorted to stratagem to facili- 
tate his search. Placing bimself at the head of the stair- 
way, and declaring his resolution to secure the General dead 
or alive, he ordered his soldiers to set fire to the house.— 
The soldiers were preparing to execute his orders; when a 
voice, which Major Barton at once suspected to be the Gen- 
eral’s, demanded what’s the matter? Major Barton rushed 
to the apartment from whence the voice proceeded and diss 
covered an elderly man just rising from his bed,. and clap- 
ping his hand upon his shoulder, demanded of himif he was 
General Prescott. He answered “ Yes, sir.” “You are my 
prisoner, then,” said Major Barton. “I acknowledge that I 
am,” said the General. In a moment, General Prescott found 
himself half dressed, in the arms of the soldiers, who hure 
ried him from the house. In the mean time Major Barring- 
ton, the Aid to General Prescott, discovering that the house 
was attacked by the Rebels, as the enemy termed them, 
leaped from the window of his bed-chamber, and was im- 
mediately secured a prisoner. General Prescott, supported 
by Major Barton and one of his officers, and attended by 
Major Barrington and the sentinel, proceeded, surrounded 
hy the soldiery, to the shore. Upon seeing the five little 
boats, General Prescott, who knew the position of the Brit- 
ish shipping, appeared much confused, and turning to Major 
Barton, enquired if he commanded the party. Qn being in- 
formed that he did, he expressed a hope that no personal in- 
jury was intended him; and Major Barton assured the Gen- 
eral of his protection, while he remained under his con- 
trol. 


48 
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The General had travelled from head quarters to the 
shore in his waistcoat, small-clothes and slippers. A mo- 
ment was now allowed him to complete his dress, while 
the party were taking possession of the boats. The Gener- 
al was placed in the boat with Major Barton ana they pro- 
eeeded for the main. ) : 

They had not got far from the island, when the discharge 
of cannon and three sky-rockets gave the signal for alarm.’ 
It was fortuuate for the party that the enemy on board the 
shipping were ignorant of the cause of it, who might have 
easily cut off their retreat. The signal of alarm’ excited 
the apprehensions of Major Barton and his brave associates, 
and redoubled their exertions to reach the point of their des- 
tination before they could be discovered. They succeeded, 
and soon after day break landed at Warwick neck, near the 
point of their departure, after an absence of six hours and 
a half. | 

General Prescott turned towards the island, and observing 
the ships of ‘war, remarked to Major Barton, “ Sir, you 
have made a dam’d bold push to-night.” “We have been 
fortunate,” replied the hero. An express was immediately 
sent forward to Major-General Spencer, at Providence, com- 
municating the success which’ had attended the enterprise. 
Not long afterwards a coach arrived, which had been dis- 
patched by General Spencer, to convey General Prescott 
and his Aid-de-camp prisoners to Providence. They were 
accémpanied by Major Barton, who related to General Spen- 
cer, on their arrival, the particulars of the enterprise, and 
received from that officer the most grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the signal services he had rendered to his coun- 


ury- 
_ Names of those who were at the capture of General Prescott. 


William Barton, Ebenezer Adams, Benjamin Prew or. Prue, Samuel Puther, 
James Patten, Henry Fisher, James Parker, Joseph Guile, Nathan Smith, Isaac 
Brown, Billington Crumb, James Hanes, Samuel Apis, Joshua Babcock, Alderman 
Crank, Daniel Page, Oliver Simmons, Jack Sherman, Joel Briggs, Clark Packer, 
Clark Crandale, Samuel Cory, James Weaver, Sampson George, Joseph Ralph, 
Jedidiah Grenale, Richard Hose, Daniel Wale, Joseph Dennis, Samuel Philips, 
William Bruff, Andrew Stantof, Charles Havett, Pardon Cory, Thomas Wilbeurn, 
or some such name, John Wilcocks, Jeremiah Thomas. 


tt. 





In 1767, there were in New-Hampshire, 9 regiments of mi- 
litia, besides one of horse-guards; in 1788, there were 25 regi- 
ments, and 3 of light horse; in 1794, there were 27; in 1800, 
there were 31; in 1810, there were 37. There are now 3 
regiments, divided into six brigades and three divisions. 
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MISCELLANTIES. 





Extracts from the Correspondence of Gov. Belcher, &c. 
[Concluded from page 325.) 


Mr. Waldron to Gov. Belcher, dated Boston, Sept. 10, 1750. 
[Extract.] ‘A burnt child dreads the fire; I had formerly 
spent £4000 of my own estate in the public service, more 
than ever I gained by my public offices, which was enough 
to make me cautious; but I forbear on this head, since I find 

our Exc’y has nothing more to say in this matter, save that 

never doubted your meaning well and wishing me well, 
and that I received the proposal exceeding kindly and as 
an instance of your Exc’s affectionate regard for me, though 
I could not see that it would yield me any profit, (unless by 
a mere accident) whereas the presumption was violent of its 
being an expensive feather. The intended Canada expedi- 
tion has doubtless added weight to the Don’s purse, who 
boggles at no unrighteousness, though on the other hand, 
the complaint of Sherburne and Gilman has cut him off 
of £600 sterling, upon the Canada pay-roll, in which he had 
placed the names of two of his sons, the one as Major and 
the other as Captain. We have it from all hands that he 
stands in a bad light with the Ministry, and his friend T. 
who said he was a d d fool and rogue, and has wrote 
him several rebukes. Our Assembly has had a sittingof 
two or three days monthly, but Diego comes not to court, 
nor has there been any provincial business done since the 
present Assembly first convened, which was twenty months 
ago, nor seven months Sefore, during which time the Pro- 
vince was without an Assembly.” , 

“P.S. Mr. Solley is in raving distraction at Casco, 
whither he went to take passage for England. Parson 
Brown is gone to England and left his flock without a shep- 
herd. Richmond Fort was attacked by the Indians last 
week, who continued their fire two days, and then went 
down the river and captured fourteen people on an island. 
It is reported that some are killed.” 


From Gov. Belcher to Mr. Waldron, Nov. 22,1750. [Ex- 
tract.} “(Allcompliment apart) Iam grieved when you 
are a sufferer, as I find you have been since your concern 
in public affairs: yet when men have youth on their side 
and are pushing into the world, they are willing to run 
risques, knowing that time and chance happen to all men; 
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so as God pleases to cast ‘the lot, we. must submit and be 
content.” 

“ I see the Spaniard has been guilty of the most nefarious 
crimes; after such detection, methinks it'is an insult, and a 
high affront to the King’s Commission, to suffer such a mis- 
creant to hold it, and with what face can any one appear 
to keep him in the saddle?” | 

“Your province and people are in a dreadful situation, 
and like the ass, couch under their burdens; but why don’t 
they as one man rouse out of their supineness, and rise into 
a good round sterling subscription, and send you home with 
a particular detail of all his rogueries, that they may be de- 
livered from histyranny. Your people don’t seem to inher- 


it the virtues of their ancestors and. predecessors; how did 


Col. Partridge, and how did Maj. Vaughan, once and again 
deliver distres’t New-Hampshire from the paw of the lion 
and from the paw of the bear? 1 don’t think the Learned at 
all inferior to Diego, for perpetrating any rogueries or vil- 
Jany that tend to advance his own interests. And Count 
Cobler has an undoubted claim to be upon their muster 
roll; and, I believe, he may hang out a sign with the pour- 
tray of his shirt, and write under it, This is my last shift. I 
think he will make no earnings against the North American 
mean prostituted liquidator, whom | take to be a necessary 
villain, and as such to be protected ai all events; and is, 
doubtless, sent to Gaul, to be out of the way and thereby 
to tire out complainants, and to let things cool and blow 
over.—Tempus ader Rerum; Monstrum Horrendum !” 

“ Had your old friend gone into the black measures of the 
beforementioned triumvirate, the Plutonic crew would have 
thought no punishment adequate to such wickedness ; but I 
bless God, who early instilled and kept alive in me quite an- 
other way of thinking and acting; and in my public life, I 
was always desirous to-be able to chant with the Poet, 


Nil conscire sibi nulla pallescere culpa 
Hic murus Aheneus esto. 


Solomon tells us, a good name is rather to be chosen’ than 
great riches, and is onesof the rewards of virtue. The world 
is captious and censorious, and too apt to reproach a man 
memory ; therefore Pope says in caution, 


The flame extinct, the snuff will tell 
If wax, or tallow, by the smell. 


“[ have read your letter of 12th October with close at- 
tention,and am quite surprised in the surprising ecclaircisse- 


ments it gives me: O Tempore! O Mores! 1 really thought 
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he would get, in addition, and even before his asking breath 
could well articulate into words— 

The Commission for your Province, and the Surveyorship. 
And by what he wrote me to London, I have reason to think 
a government would have been a pleasing thing ; but he re- 
turned with a bundle of invisible feathers, and he is a fresh 
instance of neglected worth and merit. The enterprize he 
attempted, and by the favor of heaven succeeded in, at the 
head of his brave New-England boys, brought on the peace, 
after we had been beaten over and over; restored the Aus- 
trian and Dutch Netherlands; saved Holland from becom- 
ing a County of France; and in short, procured every other 
good thing couched in the treaty: so that the brave, the 
honest Sir William Pepperell, richly deserves an accumula- 
tion of profits and honors from his king and country: and 
that he has not reaped great rewards, you may depend, is 
owing to the villanous craft and chicanery of the L—-rn—d, 
who has been to him through the whole affair, a very Guy 
Vaux.” 

“As to your new candidate, I do not remember ever to 
have seen him, though I have sometimes heard him spoken 
of, but not in a light at all equal to what you now mention 
for him; nor do I| wonder that you are not in the least di- 
lemma what course to steer; if the B-r-n-t will be in ear- 
nest, and has a rational prospect of succeeding, of which I 
doubt, since he could do nothing when personally present 
and clothed with all his merit; I say, what can be expected, 
now absent, at 3000 miles distance ?” 





LONGEVITY. 


{Communicated for the Collections. } 


Daniel Hoopes and his wife were married in 1696. They 
resided in the county of Chester, Pennsylvania, ten miles 
fron Wilmington, Delaware. They had seventeen children, 
who died at the following ages ;—24, 6, 65, 48, 65, 83, 23, 
81, 84, 82, 89, 87, 46, 85, 1, 74,94. Total of their ages, 
1037. Average age of eleven, eighty and nine elevenths. 

John Cope, and Charity his wife, had eight children, all 
living in 1813, at the average age of eighty years. 

Thomas Taylor, one of the first settlers of Danbury, 1676, 
died in 1736, aged 92 years. He had ten children, all by 
one wile, who died at the following ages :— 


Thomas 90, Joseph 90, John 70, Daniel 94, Timothy 56, Nathaniel 100, The- 
ophilus 90, Deborah 80, Rebecca 99, Eunice 99—Total, 868—Average age, 86 4-5. 
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| Easely, of Greenyille district; (S. C.) now. lixi 

(i has been the mother of 34 live-born childn 

she has never had twins but twice.—Ramsay’s : 

uth Carolina, Vol. Il. p. 415. buh 

One specimen, both of longevity and multiplication, da a 

single family, deserves to be recorded. A married a 

the mame of Clark, had eleven children. One » i 
mistake sot, in early life: of the remaining ten, four limad 

to be above 90, three above 80, and three above 70. Six of 
them were sons, and lived, each with the wife of his 

agore than 50 years. The youngest son died in the 30th 

\ year of his age. At the time of his death there had spruai 
in the original pair 1145 persons, of whom 960 were 

| living-—Dr. Dwight’s Travels, Vol. I., p. 339, 340. 





























LA FAYETTE ANECDOTES. 


ALLEN M’LANE. 


! ) 
| ‘Although the events at Yorktown were generally of a see 
rious and imposing character, yet there was some admixture 
. of fun and frolic. On the night of the General’s arrival at 
York, Pow roposed that he should walk out on the re- 
mains of the British rampart to enjoy a perspective view 
the illvenination in pa Nay Col Whane* 2 rare old - 
} ory bp caer seventy three, slipped away from the compang, 
got first to the rampart, shouldered a corn-stalk, and mount- 
- On the approach of the General and his party, 
they were challenged in a bold and soldier like manner, and 
upon answering “Friends,” were ordered to advance and 
\ give the countersign. Col. Fish advanced and tried Lafay- 
ette. It would not do. “Sergeant of the Guard, here? 
quick!” was now called. What was to be done? Col. Fish 
| in advanced, and recollecting the ever memorable count- 
i ersignsof 1781, gave “ Rochambeau,” “ Paris,” &c, a 
would do. Pass on, was the word, and in a moment the joke 
was discovered, the old joker grasped by the hand, and a 
hearty laugh easued, which none more heartily enjoyed than 
Lafayette. 














- 


COL. CAMPBELL, OF THF KING’S MOUNTAIN. 
Among the presentations to Gen. Lafayette, at his Levee, 


in the tent of Washington, there were neither honorables aor 
right -honorables, Countesses or my ladies A, B, or C, but 








*Col. Allen M’Lane, of Délawaré, a most distinguished partizan officer of the 
Revolution. 
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grand daughters of Col. Campbell, of King’s Mountain. 
Wh said'the veteran, touched by the talismanic remem- 
brance of thi théreic time, “ Campbetl; the King’s’ Meun- 
tain,? and prvesin, the hands of the ladies, assured them of 
his C6@@M@ySGR complimented them upon ‘the high’ revolu- 
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2 @bns attached to the memory of their dis- 


ite. The affair of the King’s Mountain, 
Brilliant and: decisive in the whole war of 
s@@eurred in 1780. Campbell, Cleaveland, 
iw, Winston, and Sevier, commanded the A- 
t assembled from their farms and their fire- 
ell. Ferguson, who commatided the en- 
aa skilful officer, was, like Tarleton, a pet of 
® A part of his corps carried Ferguson’s 
‘denominated sharp-shooters, but they were 
# that the elements of sharp-shooting are to 
Rerican forests, where the eagle-eye, the sin- 
@ the hardy habits of the mountaineers, ren- 
Mil man, and their cursed twisted guns, the most 
Orphan makers in the world. 
) » Were ee 


eT) PRETER FRANCISCO. 

pee Milo of Grotona, a soldier of the Revolution, 
S@ at the grand dinner, bearing aloft in his arms 
meer of no moderate siz°, and with the ease a 
P Mave borne a child. Francisco fought in the 
uccessfal and determined charge, made by Billy Washing- 
ton and Moward, upon the guards at Guilford Court House, 
armed witha sword purposely made for himself, and which 
“ drank no stintéd draught” on that hard fought day. AF 
terwarda, in Virginia, single handed, he encountered a de- 
tachment of n’s Horse, several of whom he killed 
and wounded, and dispersed the rest. On the General’s re- 
turn to his quarters, he was escorted by Francisco, and horse, 
foot and artillery could not have better cleared the way, 
than the imposing stride of this testamonian Ajax, who is as 
a“ lion brave ind as a lion strong.” 











Inpran Justice&.—The town of Livermore, in Oxford Co. 
Maine, was settled about the year 1775. It was one of the 
favorite residences of the Indians, and the traces of their 
villages and burial places were easily distinguished by the 
first settlers as they were pointed out by the few Indians 





+The term applied to Morgan’s Riflemen, in the war of the Revolution. 
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that remained: or by those who came annually from Cana< 
da for the purpose of hunting. The rich interval bottoms 
of the Androscoggin afforded them beautiful positions, and: 
that they were once thickly tenanted is demonstrated from: 
the frequent discovery of their various implements, and from. 
the traditions of those solitary individuals that are frequent- 
ly seen travelling its banks and lingering around the few 
remaining traces of their former existence. Many of their, 
peculiarities were noticed by the first settlers, one of which 
I will relate. | 
Among the Indians that frequently visited them, they no- 
ticed one uncommonly fierce in his disposition, and,always 
controlling his comrades, by his great strength and brutality. 
He had been in the French wars, and his person was _hide- 
ous| y disfigured from wounds he had received there, and the 
explosion of a barrel of gun-powder had obliterated from 
his visage nearly ail the traces of humanity. It was notic- 
ed that he always carried with him an aged female, that was 
a cripple, and who was ascertained to be neither his con- 
nexion in lawnor blood. He always displayed great anxi- 
ety in her welfare, and anticipated and relieved her wants, 
with more than Indian courtesy. In their marches, he used 


frequently to carry her upon his shoulders; but was never 


seen to ill treat her, tocomplain of his lot, or solicit a divis- 
ion of his labours. Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that 
he was compelled to perform this in accordance to a sen- 
tence of his tribe, dooming him to death, respited only on the 
fulfilment of a condition; which was, that his own life 
should be spared, so long as he continued that of this female, 

rovided for her wants, and safely transported her as she 
wished in their migratory excursions. 

The cause of that sentence, it seems, was this: The tribe, 
or party, that he belonged to, at one time, on passing over 
the mountains to Canada, to dispose of their furs in. the 
French market, was overtaken by the severity of winter— 
and this Indian, owing to some infirmity that had fastened 
upon him, was obliged to encamp with his wife and child. 
The disease increased and he was shortly unable to 
provide sustenance for himself and family. His appetite 
however became ravenous and intolerable, and, after devour- 
ing every thing their slender stores afforded, and all that 
could be procured from the forest by the unremitting exer- 
tions of bis wife, he laid his unhallowed hands upon his in- 
fant, and tae mother, with unutterable anguish. saw him feast- 


ing upon its mangled limbs. She soon shared the same fate, 
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principally, as he afterwards said, to silence her incessant 
moanings for the loss of her babe. oi in the ensuing 
spring, he was discevered in his camp, nearly recovered from 
his disease, by the same party intheir return. Upon inquir- 
ing as to his wife and child, he pointed with his finger to their 
mutilated remains, hanging up in the smoke of his wigwam. 
The atrocity of the deed smote upon a younger Indian, and 
his tomahawk was swiftly descending, when an elderly one 
interposed. The great strength, the skilfulness, and the 
past services of the murderer saved his life. But the above 
sentence was passed upon him by the judges of his tribe, 
and which the culprit was observed most scrupulously to 
fulfil.—Oxford Observer. 





| DEAN BERKLEY. 

In 1781, the celebrated Dean Berkley, afterwards Bishop 
of Gloyne, arrived at Newport, (R. I.) with four or five op- 
pulent and literary companions, one of whom was a baronet. 
They crossed the Atlantick for the purpose of erecting a 
College at Bermuda, chiefly for the conversion and educa- 
tion of the Indians. They either could not find that Island, 
or else they supposed it was in the vicinity of Rhode-Island. 
When they landed in the south-east part of the island, they 
were all armed, in expectation of seeing the natives ;—and 
when they came round to the proper harbor, they found a 
spacious town as large as Salem then was, with several pla- 
ces of worship, and among them a handsome church, and a 
large congregation of Episcopalians. Having found their 
mistake, they concluded to remain where they were. It was 
there the celebrated Dignitary of the English Church is said 
to have written his immortal work—* The Minute Philoso- 
pher.” He built Whitehall ; and when he had finally return- 
ed home, he gave that structure, with the farm annexed to it, 
together with his library, to Yale College. He gave a fine 
organ to Trinity Church, at Newport, and left memorials of 
his friendship to some congenial souls on the Island. 

Med. Intelligencer. 





A Wondrous Tree.—A paper in South Carolina states that near 
Howel’s Ferry, on Broad River, on the York side, stands a Syca- 
more Tree, which, for its great size and capacity, surpasses any 
ene in the United States. It is 72 feet in circumference, with 
sixteen of a hollow in diameter—has held within that space, sev- 
en men on horseback. ‘Tradition reports it gave shelter and af- 
forded protection to many families, during the lowering days of 
the American Revolution. 
49 
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[Extracts from the Boston Gazette, or Weekly Journal— printed 1747.] _ 
Boston, May 5, 1747. 


We hear from the eastward, that the Indians are frequent- 
ly seen in those parts, ten of whom lately presented them- 
selves before the fort at Saco, as a decoy to draw out the 
garrison, who suspecting their design, kept within the fort 
and fired a cannon, upon which 50 or 60 other ITudians 
who.lay in ambush, immediately rose up, und having joined 
the first party, they fired some guns against the fort, and 
then drew off. °’Tis said the company have burnt several 
houses and killed many cattle. 


Boston, May 12, 1747. 


We hear that a few days ago two women were killed by 
the Indians at Damariscotty, one of whom they scalped, and 
Capt. Larman, the husband of oneof them, carried into cap- 
tivity. 

Boston, August 4, 1747. 

Letters from Portsmouth New-Hampshire, of the 31st ult. 
say, that last Thursday evening a Man from Pennicook 
brought an account, that last Tuesday they heard a great 
number of guns, on which about 50 men went out and got 
sight of 12 Indians, who escaped ; but cur men recovered 
40 of their packs, 12 Blankets, 1 gun and some small things. 
The Indians they say were about 50; and had killed 11 
horses, some hogs and a few cattle. 


Boston, August 11, 1747. 


We hear that a few days ago the Indians surprised and 
killed at the place called Wiscasset near Sheepscot in the 
eastern parts, one Mr. Hilton, his son, and another man, and 
carried him captive. 

Boston, September 15, 1747. 


From Pemaquid we hear that a body of about 60 French 
and Indians lately attacked the fort there, but were beat off. 
They shot down and scalped two men at some distance from 
the fort, who were soon after found by our people, one of 
whom was dead, but thesother had so much life in him as to 
relate that he was scalped by a Frenchman, and that in such 
a place they might find two dead Indians, who were killed 
from the fort; but when our men came to the place, they 
only discovered a large quantity of blood, the bodies being 
carried off. ‘The wounded man was got into the fort, but 
soon died. 
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We are also informed bya person arrived from George’s 
at the eastward, that a few days ago, Lieut. T. Kilpatrick 
with 25 men went from the block house there to scour the 
woods and haul wood to the landing place ; but were soon 
beset with a large number of Indians, who fired upon them 
for some time ; Capt. Bradbury in the fort hearing the firing, 
issued out aparty of men in pursuit of the enemy, and soon 
came up with them, and fought them for about two hours.— 
The Indians killed four men, viz. John Kilpatrick, Nathan 
Bradley, John Vose, and Benjamin Harvey, the two former 
of which they scalped and wounded 3 more. The slaugh- 
ter our men made among the Indians is supposed to be con- 
siderable, by the vast quantity of blood discovered, and oth- 
er circumstances, but so resolute and active were they in 
carrying off the dead and wounded, that Capt. Bradbury 
could bring off but three scalps. 


+96 OO in 
REMARKABLE DYING SPEECH OF MR. CUFFE. 


[Secretary to the Ear! of Essex, who was executed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
for the same offence which breught his master to the block. ] 

“Tam here adjudged to dye for acting an acte never plot- 
ted, for plotting a plot never acted: justice will have her 
course, accusers must be heard, greatnesse will have the 
victorie: schollars and martialists (though learninge and 
valour should have the pre-eminence) in Englande must dye 
like dogges and be hanged. 

“To mislike this were but follye ; to dispute itte but time 
lost, to alter itte impossible; but to endure itte is manlye; 
and to scorne ilte magnanimitie. ‘The Queene is displeased, 
the lawyers injurious, and death terrible; but I crave par- 
don of the Queene, forgive the lawyers, and the world; de- 
sire to be forgiven, and welcome deathe.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





_A newspaper has recently been commenced in Exeter, 
N. H. entitled the Rockingham Gazette. It is neatly execut- 
ed, and conducted upon liberal principles ; but we mention 
its existence for the purpose of noticing the superior merit 
of its original poetry, every number being graced by one 
or more original pieces, that would do honor to the best 
of writers. We knownot how extensive may be the patron- 
age of this paper, but its poetry alone is sufficient to recom- 
mend it to general encouragement. 
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388 Literary Notices. 


The oration by S. L. Knapp, Esq, and the poem by N. H. 
Carter, Esq., delivered before the Society of Phi Beta 
Kappa, at the past Commencement of Dartmouth college, 
have just issued from the press. 





Natural History. Professor Say, of the Pennsylvania 
University, is preparing for publication, a work entitled 
“ American Etymology, or a description of the Insects of 
North America.” It will be completed in five volumes, 
illustrated with colored plates, at the price of five dollars 
per volume. 





American Biography. John B. Davis, Esq. of Boston, is 
preparing for publication, a Biography of Alexander Scam- 
mel, Adjutant-General for three years in the Continental 
Army, during our Revolutionary War. The Boston papers 
contain a request, that those who are acquainted with any 
facts connected with the life of this officer, will transmit the 
information to the biographer. 





The first volume of the Collections of the New-Hampshire 
Historical Soctety, is just published by J. B. Moore, Concord. 
It contains the History of the Indian Wars, written by Pen- 
hallow, with original notes, and numerous other interesting 
and valuable articles. 





John Paul Jones. We are informed, that Mr. Sherburne, 
of the Navy Department, intends shortly to publish an au- 
thentic Journal of the Cruises of this once celebrated Com- 
mander, during the Revolutionary War. This Journal, 
which Mr. Sherburne has now in his possession, was writ- 
ten by the Hon. Elijah Hall, (at present the Naval Officer 
at Portsmouth, N. H., who was one of his Lieutenants, his 
confidential friend, and the only surviving officer that sailed 
with him, during his cruises,) and under the immediate in- 
spection ef Captain Jones, and contains every occurrence 
that took place from day to day. Also, the Correspondence 
between them, and a correct List of our Navy in 1776, °77, 
°78, °79, and 80—the na@mes of the ships, where built, rates, 
and commanders’ names, &c. 





J. W. Simmons, author of several Plays and Poems, has 


Loesd pap ony aus in New-York, a pamphlet of sixty pages, en- 


titled * An Inquiry into the moral character of Lord Byron.” 
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THUNDER:PROOF CASTLE. 


Some forty years ago, the first frame house was raised in 
a pleasant little town on the Connecticut, oy a Mr. Flint, 
who with his newly wedded partner, began their fortunes in 
it, with as fair prospects of happiness, perhaps, as any fan:i- 
ly in all New-Hampshire. Mr. and Mrs. Fliat were of that 
class who find solid enjoyment alone in the depths of sci- 
ence, not of that order, who see happiness alone in the round 
of affluence. They were both illiterate and poor. The 
ideal happiness, not only of individuals, but of families, and 
even great nations, is often overthrown by a single breath 
of wind. So it fared with the Fliat family. They had not 
inhabited their new dwelling quite a year, when an accident 
very trifling in itself, threw a gloom over their lives, and 
transformed a smiling couple into the melancholy devotees 
of sorrow. 

It was a pleasant day in the month of June, and the 
family, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Flint, a hired labourer 
and a servant girl, were on the point of sitting down to din- 
ner, when a rap was heard atthe door. At the customary 
answer “walk in,” the door opened, and a hideously de- 
formed old woman made her appearance, and seated her« 
self. The novelty of a fortune-teller unluckily drew an un- 
guarded expression from the wife, while at table, at which it 
is presumed, the old Sybil was secretly offended ; and it 
may be seen in the sequel, that it proved a fruitful source of 
trouble to the family for many years. 

Dinner being ended, and an opportunity offered to consult 
their oracle, they by turns, passed the examination of the 
fortune teller, and received their future destinies from her 
lips ; but as none of them have any bearing upon our story 
but Mrs. Flint’s, we will not presume to unfold the roll of 
fate, farther than our present purpose demands. 

_ “In less than one year,” said the old hag, “ you will give 
birth to ason. He.will be a very bright and promising 
—IT 
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son, and when he is eighteen years, five mouths and eight 
days old, he will be killed by lightning.” The year rolled 
round and brought with it the promised son. But it did not 
bring with it the joy that usually accompanies such a boon. 
From the day of his birth Henry Flint, (for so he was nam- 
ed) was nursed with many an anxious sigh, and was the sub- 
ject of many a direful dream—had any accident befallen 
him, or had he been of a dull, sterile mind, the credit of 
the prediction would have lost ground, and his parents might 
then have rested in peace. Butit was notso. Hewasol a 
quick and penetrating genius, and discovered very early s‘a- 
bility of judgment, far above his age ; he was always 
healthy, cheerful and fortunate, and these circumstances, 
which ought to awake the gratitude of parents, only made 
his more wretched,as they seemed so completely to accord 
with the augury of the old fortune teller. Henry was plac- 
ed ata grammar school, and no pains were spared to fit 
him for the sacred desk; a place to which his early piety 
and natural capacity seemed to destine him. By his perse- 
vering activity, he found out the cause of the melancholy 
that hung over his parent’s enjoyments: but he manifested 
a total disregard of such predictions, which his better judg- 
ment and education had taught him to despise. He strove 
with all his ingenuity to convert them to reason, and omitted 
no opportunity to bring the inventions of such gypsies into 
ridicule. But the day was fast approaching ; and he had 
already entered the nineteenth year without any other fruits 
of his labours, than a deeper and more constant gloom on 
the minds of farmer Flint and his wife. Having found 
fruitless all kis attempts to bring the bugbear from their 
imaginations, he desisted, with a firm determination to think 
no more about it- Many were the couneils and consulta- 
tions at farmer Flint’s cottage, to devise ways and means 
to ward off the buts of fate. It was at last determined to 
build a retreat, or castle, if we may so call it, which should 
be proof against the destructive element, and on the fatal 
day, to lead him in there for his safety. This was to be 
built, without any regard to expense, of such materials, as 
had been proved by observation to escape the effects of 
lightning, and on the lowest spot of ground near the cottage. 
And Henry had so far consented to this plan as to let them 
o on without ridicule, for hitherto he had ridiculed every 
foolish whim 4s far as decency to his parents would allow. 
The trying day at last came. Mr. Flint’s family arose, 
after a sleepless night, and found the morning unusually 
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fine and pleasant. To avoid being laughed at, they said 
very little of the expected disaster, and dinner came without 
a single sign of war in the element. ‘lhe mother smiled at 
table, perhaps the first time for weeks; and they al! now 
began to entertain doubts of the veracity of fortune tellers ; 
but they dare not express, or hardly silently cherish that 
the day would be sorrowless. The workmen had returned 
to the meadow; the clock had struck three, and madam 
Flint had become almost sociable, when the unwelcome roll 
of thunder was heard echoing over the distant hills ; a few 
dark clouds had united, and by their frowning and growling 
threatened a tremendous shower. The father came in, sat 
down, but said not a word. Every countenance was dark, 
as if it had become a mirror to the darkening skies. Henry 
alone was undaunted ; his countenance was like an angel, or 
any being that fears notdeath. His sister, united with their 
mother, and with all the entreaties they were capable of 
framing, besought him to fly to the castle for safety. But 
he was now fixed in his r*solution not to stir a step. 

The storm was now drawing near very fast, the lightning 
became more vivid every gleam, and the increasing roar of 
thunder was mingled with the rushing sound of the rain in 
the distant forest, when the amiable youth took his Bible in 
his hand, and walked straight into the open field. The dis- 
tressed souls in the cottage hardly knew where they were, 
until the thunder came so frequently and loud, they began fo 
tremble for their own safety. “ Why did we not go in the 
thunder house,” said little Sophia, as pale as death, “the 
thunder will strike the house, and ———.” She did not 
finish her sentence, for a tremendous volley of thunder filled 
the room apparently, with liquid fire, and seemed to sunder 
the very foundation of the earth by its report. 

The storm had spent its force, and the rain ceased almost 
instantly. The sun broke out, and all nature by her smiles, 
seemed willing to atone for her recent frowns, and the thun- 
der died away like an evening echo, through the surround- 
ing forest. The despairing group in the house were rivetted 
to their seat in a suspense—no one daring to stir, for fear of 
being the first to behold the corpse of Henry. They 
sat fearfully gazing at each other, till Henry opened 
the door, saying with a smile, “ Your thunder proof castle 
is a fine defence ; the Jightning has dashed it to atoms.” 
They all ran to see, and it was so. Farmer Flint turned 
on his heel, and went to work. He was never known to say 
a word of it afterwards, unless first prompted to it: and the 
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whole family, Henry excepted, although they were too well 
bred to be angry, never heard with satisfaction or compla- 


cency the name of the “ Thunder-proof Castle.” 
Catiskill Recorder. 





Civil History before the Retolution.—The settlement of the 
colonies was never pursued upon any regular plan; but they 
were formed and made progress, as the nature of the cli- 
mate, and the dispositions of individuals happened to ope- 
rate. There were three kinds of government—Royal, Pro- 
prietary, and Charter. The former, or royal government 
consisted of a President, or Governor and Council, appointed 
by the crown. The members of council were styled Hon- 
orable, made one branch of the legislature, and held their 
seats during the pleasure of the king, as signified by the 
it They were intended to answer to the house of 

eers in the British constitution. There was a lower house 
consisting of deputies chosen by the counties. When any 
bill passed the two houses it was sent to the governor, who 
represented the king, and gave his assent or negative, as he 
thought pfoper. It then acquired the force of law, but it 
must be afterwards transmitted to the king and council in 
England, where it might receive a negative that took away 
its effect. The upper uouse acted as privy council to tie 
governor, without whose concurrence he could do nothing, 
and also as a court of chancery. This is at present the 
form of government in the British West-Indies. It was the 
form in New-Hampshire, New-York, New-Jersey, Virginia, 
the two Carolinas, Georgia, and with some restriction in 
Massachusetts after the union of Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts in 1692. 

‘he second was called Proprietary. At the first planting 
of this part of the world, individuals, who had interest at 
court, would obtain large tracts of Jand, equal in territory to 
many kingdoms of the old world, and govern them by what 
Jaws, and form what constitution they pleased. They held 
from the crown under a feudal tenure, called Grand Ser- 
jeantie, and dependenct was shewn only by the payment of 
an Indian arrow, a few skins, or some such trifling acknowl- 
edgement. ‘The forms of government were the same as in 
the royal, only the Proprietary stood in the place of the 
crown. These grants were burthensome to the proprietors, 
and many of them relinquished their rights to the king. 
The Carolinas had originally a government of this kind, 
jodged in eight proprietaries.. New-Jersey at first was also 
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of this kind. There were but two remaining at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, viz- Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. The customs were reserved to the crown, and the 
officers belonging to them were independent of the govern- 
ment of the province. Maryland was constituted like a 
reyal government, but Pennsylvania had but two parts in her 
legislature—a President, and Assembly of the people. 

The third form was the Charter Government. This ori- 
ginally prevailed in all New-England, existed in two of them 
at the commencement of the revolution, and in one of them, 
(ithode-Island) still remains. By these charters the power 
that was given in the proprictary governments to single 
men, was vested in the whole body of the people. They 
were, in fact, democracies. They elected their own officers 
and displaced them at pleasure, and their laws were valid 
without royal approbation. This freedom made the New- 
England colonies flourish. The charter governments were 
copie? from some of the corporations within the kingdom. 
By the charter of 1692, Massachusetts partook of both 
the forms, the royal and charter. The king appointed the 
governor, but by a strange oversight left him dependant on 
the assembly for support. Under the first charter of Mas- 
sachusetts the counsellors were elected by the freemen. By 
that of 1692, twenty-eight counsellors were to be chasen by 
the general court or assembly. At the first election of these 
28, there was a question smartly agitated, whether the gen- 
eral court or assembly, who were to choose them, meant all 
three branches, or the house of representatives only. The 
council of the former year finally gave way, and sent one 
of their number to acquaint the representatives, that the lat- 
ter by themselves might elect the new council. The mes- 
senger listened a moment at the door, and heard the speaker 
putting the question, and finding they had conceded to the 
council, returned without delivering his message. By this 
accident, the governor and council ever after retained the 
privilege.—Old Colony Memorial. 





ANTIQUITY. 


{I have found among tbe papers of an aged friend, ately deceased, tue follewing 
account of a celebrated Aboriginal, transcribed from an “old news-paper.” Be- 
lieving it may afford amusement to the younger class of your readers, i send it 
to you with the hope of seeing it published.— A Constant Reader.] 


Scint Aspinquid.—He was born in the year 1588, was 
more than forty years of age when converted to christiani- 
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ty; he died May the first, 1682, on Mount Agamenticus, 
where his sepulchre remains to thisday. On his tomb-stone 
is still to be seen this couplet :— 


Present useful ; absent wanted ; 
Lived desired; died Jamented. 


The Sachems of the different tribes attended his funeral 
obsequies, and made a collection of a great number of wild 
beasts, to do him honor by a sacrifice, on the occasion, agree- 
ably to the custom of those nations; and on that day were 
slain accordingly, 25 bucks, 67 does, 99 bears, 36 moose, 
240 wolves, 82 wild cats, 3 catamounts, 482 foxes, 32 buffa- 
loes, 400 otters, 620 beavers, 1500 minks, 110 ferrets, 520 
raccoons, 900 muskquashes, 501 fishers, 3 ermines, 38 por- 
cupines, 50 weasels, 832 martins, 59 woodchucks, and 112 
rattlesnakes. ‘Total, 6711. 

He. was a preacher of the gospel to sixty-six different na- 
tions, for forty years, from the Atlantic Ocean te the Cali- 
fornia Sea.—Salem Obs. 





Forty years ago.—Reading, a day or two since, an account 
of the reception of Lafayette in Bosion, in 1784, we were 
amused at the list of dignitaries who dined with him at Fa- 
nucil Efall—* the Governor, Lieutenant Governor and Coun- 
cil, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House, 
and the President of the Bank.” 

The Massachusetts Bank had, at that time, just been es- 
tablished, and was the only one in this state, or, as we sup- 
pose, in New-England. The chief of the institution was 
therefore a personage of some consequence in such a place 
as Boston. But now, when Banks are nearly as numerous 
as churches, “the President of the Bank” sounds as oddly 
as would “ the Justice of the Peace ;” and many of the gen- 
tlernen,.now at the head of similar institutions, would stand 
amazed at finding a place assigned them next to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Speaker of the House.—Mass. Yeo. 





Philadelphia in 1824.—According to the valuable and engaging 
little work, “ Philadelphia in 1824,” published by Messrs. Carey 
and Lea, the number of looms in operation in the city and its vi- 
cinity does not fall far short of 5000, and there are upwards of 
thirty cotton factories, most of them on an extensive scale. ‘The 
number of breweries is fifteen. ‘There are one hundred and forty 
eight attorneys and counsellors at law, and one hundred and sev- 
enteen physicians. Philadelphia receives nearly one half of 
the annual intérest on the whole debt of the United States. The 
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total value of her capital in real and personal estate, including 
stock, is estimated at 158,286,478. ‘The amount of postage paid 
here in 1823, was seventy seven thousand dollars. The number 
of waggons loaded for Pittsburg, by a single house, last year, was 
upwards of two hundred—and the freight alone at the present 
reduced rate, amounted to 24,000 dollars. ‘This may afford an 
idea of the vast quantity sent westward in the same way. We 
have 55 printing offices. ‘The following view is taken of our 
population. “ ‘The whole population of the city and county, by 
the census of 1820, was 136,497. Deduct from this amount the 
returns of the several townships of the county, which are not 
properly parts of the suburbs and of which the population may 
be stated in round numbers at 15,000, and there will remain for 
the true number of the population of the built part of the city 
in 1820, 121,497."—WNat. Gaz. 


* 





Remarkuble Traits of Vanity in celebrated Literary Charac- 
fers.— Voiture was the son of a vintner, and like Prior, was 
so mortified, whenever reminded of his original occupation, 
that it was said of him, that wine, which cheered the heart 
ofall men, sickened that of Voiture. John Baptist Rosseau, 
the poet, was the son of a cobler; and when his honest pa- 
rent waited at the door of the theatre, to embrace his son on 
the success of his first piece, the inhuman poet repulsed his 
venerable father with insult and contempt. Akenside ever 
considered his lameness as an insupportable misfortune, since 
it continually reminded him of his origin, having been occa- 
sioned by a fall ef a cleaver from one of his father’s blocks, 
a respectable butcher, Milton delighted in contemplating 
his own person; and the engraver not having reached our 
sublime bard’s ‘ ideal grace,’ he has pointed his indignation 
in four iambics. Among the complaints of Pope, is that of 
the ‘pictur’d shape,’ Even the strong minded Johnson 
would not be painted ‘blinking Sam.’ Mr. Boswell tells us, 
that Goldsmith attempted to shew his agility to be superior 
to the dancing of-an ape, whose praise had oceasioned him 
a fit of jealousy, but he failed in imitating his rival. 





Burns the Poet.—His last moments have never becn de- 
scribed ; be had laid his bead quietly on the pillew, await: 
ing dissolution, when his attendant reminded him of his 
medicine, and held the cup to ais lips. He started suddenly 
up, drained the cup ata gulp, threw his hands before him 
like a man about to swim, and sprung from head to foot off 
the bed, fell with his face down, and expired without a 


groan. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF DEATHS, 


WITH CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL NUTICES. 


In Salisbury, Oct. 21, Mrs. Anna Fifield, 84, and Oct. 24, Mr. John Fisield, 91,. 
her husba:d. They were natives of Kingston, in this State, where they early 
made a public profession of religion ; they removed to Salisbury in 1767; and 
fived in the marriage state 67 years. Mr. Fifield was born Sept. 29, 1733, O. S. 

In Danvers, Mrs. Elizabeth Proctor, 74. She was an approved school-mistress 
52 years, from the age of 14 to 66, when her bodily infirmity increased, but her 
mental powers held out unimpaired to the last. 

In Preston, near Halifax, Nova-Scotia, on the 20th July last, Rev. Theophilus 
Chamberlain, in the 89th year of his age ; a native of Connecticut, and a graduate 
of Yale college. He was full 60 years a preacher of the Gospel of Christ. Of alt 
his family and offspring, amounting to upwards of 40, a first wife, one son quite a 
youth, and two infauts, are ali that have departed this life before him. 

In South-Berwick, Me. Mr. Simeon Lord, 47. 

In Exeter, widow Anna Kimball, 84, mother of Hon. John Kimbal!. 

In Fiance, Lt Gen. Viscount de Lery, a General of Engineers, and a native of 
Canada, aged 70, leaving two brothers now in Canada. 

In Nova-Scotia, Col. Joseph Frederick Waliett Desbarres, late Lt. Gov. of the 
British colony of Prince Edward Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, aged 102. 
He is supposed to be the engineer who surveyed the coasts of New-England and 
Nova-Scotia, and drew the charts, commonly called Hoiland’s charts, which are 
stil] the most authentic surveys of these extensive coasts, 

On the coast of Africa, Mr. T'imothy T'ucker, of Salem, Ms. 27. 

At sea, Oct. 11, Mr. Samuel Greenough, of Portsmouth, seaman of sch. Brilliant, 
at Boston. 

In Brookiin, N. ¥. Nov. 3, occasioned by the rupture of a blood vessel, Capt. 
Edward Trenchard, of the U. S. Navy, 40. 

In Buenos Ayres, South America, July 26, Mr. John Ladd, late of Portsmouth, 
and son of Mr. Dudley Ladd, of Concoid, N. H. 38. 

In Danville, Vt. Mr. Caleb Stiles, 90, a soldier of the revolution, and a pensioner. 

In Dover, Mis. Betsey Drew, 51. 

In Gilmanton, Oct. 9, Mrs. Susannah, consort of Mr. Simon Prescott, of Ce- 
rinti, 56. She was on a visit to her relations, and died very suddenly. 

In New-Market, Mr. Samuel Burley, 69. 

In Portsmouth, Capt. 7'homas Roach, 63; Mr. Samuel Jennings, 54. 

In South-Hampton, Mr. Enoch Tiitcomb, 64. 

In Warner, Capt. Joseph Smith, 50—an officer of the late war. 

In Deerfield, Nov. 1, Capt. Frederick Fifield, 24 | | 

In Lisbon. N. H. of fever, Nov. 4, Dr. William Merrill, son of Hon. Abel 
Merrill, of Warrea, 23—a young physician of much promise. | 

In Hallowell, Me. Oct. 28, Dr. Benjamin Page, 78. Dr. Page was born in Ken- 
sington, N. H., was a patriot of the revolution, and the eldest member of one of 
the most extensive and respectable families in this State. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the New-Hampshire Medical Society, and for several years, also, a member 
of the Legislature of the State. He acted many months as surgeon in the Amer- 
ican army, during the years 1777-81, and was present at the battles of Bennington, 
at Ticonderoga, etc. 

LonGcEviTy.—In NewHampshire. At Walpole, Mrs. Hannah Meriain, 92 ; at 
Chesterfield, Sept. 29, Mr. Warren Snow, 90; at Portsmouth, Mre. Rebecca Par- 
ker, 92; at Sanbornton, Oct. 14, Mrs. Sarah Smart, 100 yrs. 8 mo. ; Mrs. Lake- 
man,94; at Brentwood, Nov..2, Ens. Ebenezer Colcord, 98 yrs. 9 mo. 14d. ; at 
Salisbury, Mr. John Fifield, 9). 

In Massachusetis. At Salem, Mrs. Elizabeth Perry. 92; at Charlestown, Mr. 
Sohn Austin, 91; at Andover, widow Hannah Page, 93; widow Mary Chadwick, 
100; at Hopkinter, widow Lucy Howe, 93; at Milbury, Oct. 30, Mr. Samuel Jen. 
nison, 97; at Marlhorough, widow Kesia Smith, 103. 

In Maine. At Elliot, Mrs. Abigail Grover, 105 yrs. 3 mo. 13 d.; at Kittery, 
Mrs. Sarah Amee, 90. 

In Nova-Scotia. Col. Joseph Frederick Wallett Desharres, 102, late Lieut, 
Gov. of the British colony of Prince Edward Island, in the Gulf of St, Lawrence. 
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32/O’Brien, richard 
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Patterson, robert 
40\Page, Benjamin 
80|Perkins, jonathan 
83/Pollard, maj jonathan 
Plumer, john 
72)Platt, james K. 
40/Prescott, susanna 
32|Putnam, gen rufus 
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71\Rawlings, paul 15 
Rowson, susanna 32 
88/Rice, rev jacob 31 
+80)Rogers, rev william 39 
Roberts, elias 64 
40/Roach, thomas 838 
63! Robie, john 79 
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88/Savoy, victor emanuel 32 


56|Shepard, ralph 15 





Sherburne, william W. 80 


40|Smith, rev ebenezer 72 





72 rev david 79 
88 joseph 88 
40|Sparhawk, oliver 64 
48|Standish, lemuel 15 
88/Strong, joseph 15 
48/Steele, jonathan 79 
32)Star, john 8@ 
$8/Stiles, caleb 83 
48\Sullivan, clara 32 
71)Swearingen, andrew 71 
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32;Thomas, gen thomas 64 
40|Thompson, charles 71 
64/Titcomb, enoch 88 
40'Trenchard, edward 88 
88; Tucker, timothy 88 
48\Turner, james, 15 
64/Turell, joseph 40 
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Wallingford,genW. 15 
Washington, A. L. 32 
Ware, elizabeth W. 32 
Wallace, william 47 
Walker, hon jonathan 48 
Warner, maj robert 64 
Waters, rev cornelius 72 
Weich, rev moses cook 40 
Webster, col david 56 
Wheipley, rev philip 92 
Whipple, col solomon 48 
Whee!ock, maria 32 
Whitcomb,gen philemon 15 
Wilson. gen james J. 71 

hon abiel 72 
Wright nathaniel H. 47 



















































